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SPORTSMEN OF MARK 


MR. RONALD J. FARQUHARSON 


MONG famous hunting families the name of Farquharson stands out 
A conspicuously. How far it goes back I cannot precisely state, but it is 

on record that the grandfather of Mr. Ronald Farquharson, concerning 
whom this brief sketch is written, hunted hounds six days a week for two 
years more than half a century, and it is understood that he was following the 
example of his predecessors, though it is probable that not all of them were 
equally energetic. A picture of this worthy, mounted and surrounded by his 
hounds, may be seen amongst other interesting objects and trophies of sport 
at Tilshead Lodge, Wiltshire, where Mr. Ronald Farquharson some few 
years ago took up his habitation, a residence peculiarly suitable for a sports- 
man and a trainer of horses, indeed I am inclined to believe that as a ‘‘ Home 
of Sport ’’ Tilshead is absolutely unique. 

The house dates from 1668, and local history has it that one of the earliest 
tenants was the famous—some people would prefer to describe him as the 
infamous—Tregonwell Frampton. Frampton is described in books of reference 
which include such notable or notorious characters as ‘‘ of Moreton, Dorset- 
shire,’’ but the story goes that he occupied Tilshead Lodge, and there trained 
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horses belonging to Charles II. It may be so. Frampton—lI am not going 
to dig up any of the too-familiar stories about him—died in 1727 aged 
eighty-six, thus he was born in 1641, and, so far as chronology goes, might 
well have galloped the Merry Monarch’s horses on the ground where of late 
years Mount William and other winners have done their preparations. At 
one time a Duke of Montrose lived at Tilshead, devoting himself to the 
sport of falconry, and at the very beginning of the nineteenth century, or it 
may possibly have been at the end of the eighteenth, Tilshead was made for 
ever notable in Turf annals as the temporary home of the Godolphin 
Arabian, one of the three immortal sires, as | suppose need hardly be observed 
for the edification of the least instructed reader, from whom the English 
thoroughbred horse which has long dominated the world, and would continue 
to do so unless the English Government is pleased to destroy him, originally 
sprang. It is beyond doubt that for many years the Duke of Cumberland 
lived here—if I recollect aright he owned the Godolphin Arabian—and old 
people in the village tell a story of how when his niece, the then Princess 
Victoria, once came to visit him, the traces of the carriage in which she was 
riding broke in descending a hill between Shrewton and Tilshead, placing 
the future Queen for a time in serious danger. Afterwards the house obtained 
quite a different sort of reputation. It was utilized by smugglers, who filled 
the extraordinarily capacious cellars with brandy, lace and other commodities, 
and there is one particular story of an alarm that the Excise were coming to 
investigate, on which occasion the neighbours readily and energetically lent a 
hand and hid the barrels and packages in a large field of standing corn near 
by, so that the search was fruitless. A detailed history of Tilshead would be 
something more than merely interesting. Mr. Farquharson himself has 
made a few discoveries, one of them that of a carved font which was found 
under the great flat stone slabs in the kitchen, several feet deep. The house 
would not be complete without a family ghost, who seems to be a lady, but 
I could not obtain a very lucid idea of what this apparition was supposed 
teally to resemble. An old-world owner or tenant, recorded as a nobleman 
of high rank, is said to have killed one of his footmen, and the lady, so far 
as I could gather, was in some way connected with the episode. Neither Mr. 
nor Mrs. Farquharson could tell me anything about their ghost from personal 
acquaintance or observation, and we may perhaps assume that it only exists 
in legend. 


It is just forty years ago since Mr. Ronald Farquharson went abroad to 
seek his fortune, Ceylon having been the chosen scene of action, and tea 
planting the occupation. Heredity may account for his love of the horse, 
though I do not know whether the fox-hunting grandfather went racing. If 
not, the grandson has made up for it. I imagine that to be a judge of make 
and shape must be inherent. Mr. Farquharson possessed it, and fortified 
by experience at an early period began to reap the successes which he has 
never since failed to achieve. Stakes were not high in Ceylon in the late 
seventies and ’eighties. Still they ranged from a thousand to six thousand 
rupees, and then Calcutta, where there was more money to be won, was 
within reach. The chief event in Ceylon, the Government Cup, Mr. 
Farquharson carried off on several occasions. But he has kept no record of 
these early days, nor would they be of particular interest. I may, however, 
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Spare a few lines for Comewell, a pony of not much over thirteen hands, 
which Mr. Farquharson describes as the most wonderful little creature he 
ever knew. At this period he owned a smart pony named Highland Queen, 
by Highland Chief, who so nearly won the Derby, out of Lady Somerset, 
by Wenlock, winner of the Leger, wonderful breeding for a pony! He was 
offered a half share of Comewell for £150, but, well contented with his own 
animal, declined the chance. The two met, and Comewell cantered away 
from Highland Queen, to her owner’s amazement. He bought the winner 
for several times the amount for which he might previously have secured 
him. Naturally the price had been multiplied! Comewell paid handsomely. 


TILSHEAD LODGE. 


With 10 stone on his back he galloped five furlongs in 63 seconds, and the 
record for a big horse down the hill at Epsom—and at Epsom the time is 
seconds faster than elsewhere—is 55 3/5. Unfortunately I cannot give any 
account of Mr. Farquharson’s long lists of successes as a rider on the flat and 
across country, and he is too modest to try to remember. It is incidentally 
mentioned in one article | found that at an Indian Meeting he won seven 
races in nine events, and from that fact it is easy to draw deductions. 

It was at a later period, in the first years of the present century, that the 
colours became prominent at the chief Eastern meetings, principally at 
Calcutta, where the black and red stripes were continually carried victori- 
ously, amongst other horses by Dalkeith, afterwards so well known to English 
racegoers. Mr. Farquharson heard of this son of Seneschal (by Amphion’s 
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sire, Speculum) when the horse was distinguishing himself in Australia, and 
he cabled out to a friend who then lived at Sydney the brief instruction ‘‘Buy 
Dalkeith.”” He expected that he would have to pay something like 400 
guineas, that he might possibly get him for less, but in the course of a few 
weeks the reply came back, ‘‘ Bought Dalkeith, 1000 guineas’? which was 
more than Mr. Farquharson would have been inclined to give, little suspecting 
what a bargain he had made. Dalkeith never ran till he was four years old, 
and then he showed himself a really good horse, not only as horses go in 
India, it may be said as they go in England likewise. He had been taking 
part in what are known as “ Bachelor’s Bag ’’ Races, very minor events, 
but he acquired the habit of winning them, and afterwards far more important 
stakes. Once he was out four times in two days, at a mile, a mile and a half 
twice, and a mile and three-quarters, always carrying 12 st. 7 Ib., and he won 
in all four attempts. He is credited with a mile in one minute forty seconds, 
and it may be noted incidentally that Gay Crusader’s time in the recent Two 
Thousand was four-fifths of a second more than this. At Calcutta in the season 
1905-6 he won the Corinthian Plate, the Calcutta Trials (7,000 rupees) and 
the King’s Plate (10,000 rupees), 1 mile and three-quarters, in 3 minutes 
4 seconds. The St. Leger course is 122 yards more than this fourteen furlongs, 
but it may be noted that Bayardo took 3 minutes 8 3/5th seconds, Tracery 
3 minutes 11 4/5th seconds. Mr. Farquharson maintains that with a com- 
petent rider on his back Dalkeith must have won the Viceroy’s Cup. The 
horse was a very hard puller, but the jockey who usually rode him, Bradshaw 
by name, could always hold him. Mr. Galstaun, who had an interest in 
Dalkeith, was extremely anxious that his jockey, Robinson, should ride, and 
he was quite unable to control the horse, who was beaten accordingly. 
During this season Mr. Farquharson also won three races with Prince Lyon, 
four with Petunia, and one with Rapier, this last-named having been 
successful on four occasions during the previous year. 

It was in 1906 that Dalkeith—and his owner—came to England, Mr. 
Farquharson having obtained entire possession of him. Bradshaw accompanied 
them. Dalkeith did not at once begin to make his mark, but in 1907 showed 
that no mistake had been made in importing him, as he led off by taking 
Newbury Spring Cup, ridden by William Griggs on that occasion, and it is 
believed that he would have followed on by winning the City and Suburban 
but for a mishap. Two horses fell in front of him, and in jumping over 
them he got rid of his jockey, Lyne. With his 10 lb. extra he finished 
third to Polar Star and Lady Villikins for the Jubilee, just in front of 
Velocity, and though he won nothing more was always out in the chief 
races, in the Hunt Cup, the Bibury Cup, the Duke of York’s Stakes, etc. 
As already remarked, he “‘ took hold,’’ and at home one day ran away with 
his boy and sprained a back tendon, which prevented him from undergoing 
another preparation. He is now carrying Mr. Farquharson’s bailiff about 
the estate, and his rider declares him to be a perfect hack, though it might 
not be advisable for a stranger to get on him without a strong bridle. 

A bad bargain which Mr. Farquharson made, as the best judge is 
tolerably certain to do on occasions, was the purchase of Nightfall, by Multi- 
form—La Notte, an own sister therefore to Noctuiform, for whom a huge 
price was given by Mr. Buchanan—it was said to have been 8,000 guineas 
—and who proved so great a disappointment. Nightfall had a brilliant career 
in Australia, where she won the Derby, Leger, Champion Stakes, etc. She 
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was supposed to be better than her brother, and cost 3,000 guineas. She 
came out in the City and Suburban of 1908, making little show behind Dean 
Swift, and never seems to have given much hope. With her came F. J. A. 
—I think Lord Westbury had a share—but this horse split a pastern, and 
never ran. Some of these partnership horses did remarkably well, however, 
and I fancy the stable had a really good race over Lantana, a daughter of 
Cupid and Opulent, for whom Mr. Farquharson gave 90 guineas at 
the Beenham Stud Sale. She had been tried with Solar System in the early 
spring of 1908, and had beaten that three-year-old at 10 Ib. She 


Photograph by Hailey. 


GENTLE SHEPHERD, COLIN—YESTERLING. 


- started favourite in a field of thirty for the Beckhampton Stakes at Newbury, 
a race which for some extraordinary reason always produces a large number 
of runners and falls almost invariably to the favourite. She won in a canter 
by four lengths, went on to Nottingham, where with odds of 2 to 1 on her 
she won the Little John Plate, then took the Speedy Two-Year-Old Plate at 
Windsor, and after losing the King’s Stakes at Ascot by a short head, 
carried off her next three races, not long after which she was sold at Tattersall’s 
for 3,000 guineas. 

Perhaps the animal by which Mr. Farquharson is best known is Mount 
William. For this son of General Symons and Prized his owner gave 300 
guineas at Ball’s Bridge, and he early afforded evidence of the smartness he 
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has so often displayed. His first appearance was at Newbury in the Manton 
Two-Year-Old Stakes, where he won from a warm favourite in Elgon.. by 
three parts of a length. His second outing, for a Maiden Plate at Newmarket, 
Craven was memorable. In spite of his 10 lb. penalty he was a good favourite, 
and Whalley, who has always been associated with him, confided to Donoghue 
that he thought he was tolerably certain to win; he would not believe that 
any two-year-old was likely to beat Mount William. Donoghue replied that 
he was tolerably certain his colt would prove much too good for all rivals, 
and so it proved, this having been the so-called ‘‘ Spotted Wonder,’’ The 
Tetrarch, who readily disposed of the son of General Symons by four lengths. 
In that race Mount William sprained his fetlock, notwithstanding which, 
though not at his best, he ran second to Stornoway, giving the winner 7 Ib., 
for the Norfolk Two-Year-Old Plate at the Newmarket Second Spring. He 
was not destined to win again during the season, though he was only beaten 
a couple of lengths by Elgon for the Hurstbourne Plate at the Bibury Club 
Meeting at Salisbury, the winner having 9 lb. the best of the weights; and 
he was third again to Sir Eager for the Highclere Nursery, giving the winner 
there 10 Ib., beaten half a length and a head, that nice filly Last of the Lenas 
intervening. 

As a three-year-old Mount William won a couple of races and showed 
up well in others. He was generally set down as a short runner, a six furlong 
horse, but Mr. Farquharson tells me that he has little doubt of the horse’s 
ability to stay, and is particularly anxious to bring him out in a mile and a 
half race before he retires to the stud. I saw him during my visit to Tilshead, 
and no horse could look better. One of his chief performances was his success 
in the Wokingham as a three-year-old. He had been tried with a colt called 
Avocado, this very moderate animal having beaten him easily, and the boy 
who rode Mount William, Gardner, formed the poorest opinion of him, 
imagining that Mr. Farquharson’s fancy must surely prove hopelessly wrong, 
indeed when told that the colt was fancied the boy contemptuously remarked 
to a friend, ‘‘ A nice sort of horse to win a Wokingham !’’ The consequence 
was that he started at what is called a ‘‘nice price,’’ 100 to 7, and won cleverly 
from Mercutio and Lord Annandale. A half brother to Mount William may 
not improbably follow the elder’s example if opportunities are provided for 
him. Amongst animals now at Tilshead is the grey Tagrag, son of Chaucer 
and Tagalie, which latter he much resembles, as racegoers are aware. Tag- 
rag is generally supposed to have a strain of roguishness in his disposition, 
but his trainer declares that he can detect no symptoms of it, and his speed 
is undoubted. A very nice colt is In Arms by Lemberg—Mrs. Gamp, and 
there is a sturdy little chestnut by Amadis—Mizpah called D’Amade. 

But the horse that chiefly took my fancy was Gentle Shepherd, who I 
cannot help thinking should with anything like good luck make a great name 
for himself at the stud, supposing that the Government is not resolutely bent 
on the ruin of the bloodstock breeding industry. This is a son of Colin and 
Yesterling, for whom Mr. Buchanan gave 1850 guineas at Doncaster in 1912. 
Yesterling, it need hardly be remarked, is the dam of good winners, including 
QOuardi Halfa, who won big races in France, though his luck deserted him 
in England. Colin is universally admitted to be one of the very best horses 
ever known in America. He was sent over to this country when, however, 
he had completely broken down. I remember paying a visit to my old friend 
Sam Darling at Beckhampton, and vastly admiring this horse, but there was 
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never much hope that he would stand a preparation, and it was never possible 
to bring him out. Colin’s American record is fifteen races worth, reduced to 
English money, £36,182. Gentle Shepherd gave high promise, and was 
entered for an altogether exceptionally large number of races; turning up 
the book I find no fewer than six and thirty two-year-old engagements. Before 
he ever ran, one morning at exercise he got rid of his boy, galloped into a 
wire fence and cut his off fore leg so badly that he could never be trained 
again. Robinson, who had charge of him at Foxhill, had established the 
fact that Gentle Shepherd was a really good colt, and the reason why I think 
he should so strongly appeal to owners of mares—at a fee of no more than 
nine guineas—is that he provides a new strain of blood. Familiar strains 
likewise recur. Colin’s maternal grandsire was Springfield (by St. Albans 
—Viridis), and Griselda, his grandam, was by Strathconan—Perseverance. 
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O doubt the action of the authori- 
ties in issuing the prohibition 
against the fulfilment of the racing 
programme which they had expressly 


sanctioned was largely, or it might 
be said entirely, due to ignorance of 
what the Bloodstock Breeding indus- 


try means. It might have been as- 
sumed that having no knowledge of 
the subject they would have sought 
enlightenment, but that is not the way 
in which our Government is con- 
ducted. Having specially sanctioned a 
certain number of meetings, and con- 
sequently induced owners and trainers 
to go to heavy expense, in some cases 
to transfer their whole establishments 
to Newmarket, the annulment wit!:out 
anything like reasonable cause can 
only be described as a gross breach of 
faith, for, as Lord d’Abernon re- 
marked in his admirable speech at the 
meeting of the Bloodstock Breeders 
held at Tattersall’s, neither of the pleas 
set forth by the Government was 
more than a sheer pre‘ence; as for the 
question of oats, the necessary con- 
sumption up to November would have 
been one sixth part of one single 
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cargo, and as to the matter of ‘‘ public 
opinion,’’ which was afterwards put 
forward, that, as Lord d’Abernon said, 
was ‘‘ an excuse and not a reason ’’; 
what it amounted to was a personal 
and unproved guess at what the 
opinion of any considerable proportion 
of the public might be, in all proba- 
bility—and I have justification for the 
belief—a bad guess. 

It is to be hoped that the War 
Council, or the personages whoever 
they may be who were responsible for 
all this unnecessary hardship, trouble 
and annoyance, have condescended to 
read the speeches of Lord d’Abernon 
and others who have dealt with the 
subject, really knowing something 
about it, including a letter to The 
Times from Professor Robert Wallace, 
published May 17th, most forcibly ad- 
vocating the continuance of racing as 
‘“a matter of vital interest to the Em- 
pire.’’ It is tolerably certain that our 
rulers have a sort of vague, general 
impression that a race meeting is 
merely an excuse for gambling, a 
species of orgy which brings together 
a concourse of people varying in char- 
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acter from undesirables down to verit- 
able rogues. There was in truth no ex- 
travagance in Lord d’Abernon’s des- 
cription of the Bloodstock Breeding 
industry as one *‘ which has been for 
over two hundred years the pride of 
England and the envy of the world.” 
It has been built up by enterprise, 
energy and disregard of expense, on 
the part of private breeders, Conti- 
nental Governments having vainly en- 
deavoured to rival them, for Great 
Britain has remained easily supreme, 
and it is difficult to preserve one’s 
temper at the thought of the light- 
hearted fashion in which the Govern- 
ment were willing to destroy it, inci- 
dentally ruining thousands of people 
and impoverishing wide districts. 


A National Asset. 


It is difficult or indeed impossible to 
appraise the value of the industry as a 
national asset, but some vague idea 
may be formed when one reflects on 
figures which have recently been pub- 
lished. During the last few years 
seven horses have been sold for a sum 
amounting to 234,000 guineas, an 
average of over 33,000 guineas each, 
and it has furthermore been pointed 
out that money would not have bought 
some famous winners, that 40,000 
guineas were refused for Willonyx, 
and that Mr. Fairie might have ob- 
tained 50,000 guineas for Bayardo had 
he been willing to sell his horse. Fur- 
thermore the year before the outbreak 
of hostilities no fewer than sixteen 
yearlings were sold for an average of 
some 4,300 guineas. The price of 
yearlings is perhaps more significant 
than that of the famous horses who 
have made their mark, and whose suc- 
cess as sires may be regarded as al- 
most beyond question—‘‘ almost ”’ 
must be said, for it has to be remem- 
bered that some of the most brilliant 
racehorses have failed to impart their 
excellence to their offspring. Gladia- 
teur was a notable instance; except 
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Minting and Placida, few of the stock 
of Lord Lyon, winner of Two Thous- 
and, Derby and Leger, distinguished 
themselves ; St. Gatien is only remem- 
bered by Meddler. Foxhall was a dis- 
appointment, as is Zinfandel. With 
Sir Hedworth Meux’s statement that 
the Germans would regard the stop- 
page of racing as a triumph for them, 
Mr. Bonar Law, who is generally re- 
garded as a special enemy of the in- 
dustry, whether rightly or wrongly I 
am not aware—lI hope the idea is ill- 
founded—replied that he did not 


think such an impression would be 
created; and the very papers which 
quoted the answer showed the incor- 
rectness of it by quoting also a pzan 
of rejoicing from German prints. 


Arguments for Continuance. 


Needless to say, Lord d’Abernon 
was better informed. Advocates of the 
prohibition policy, he observed, “‘have 
either forgotten, or chosen to ignore, 
the obvious facts that so violent a de- 
parture from our past practice cannot 
but be regarded abroad as a proof of 
profound disturbance of our national 
life, and evidence of the dire straits 
to which we are supposed to be re- 
duced. Apart therefore from our own 
interests, we are entitled to object on 
national grounds to an action which 
gives the world a totally false impres- 
sion both of our moral and material 
condition, and which cannot fail to en- 
courage the enemy. The German 
press shows clearly that it has already 
done so. They contrast what they are 
doing with what we, by their pressure, 
are compelled to give up.’’ Many 
people were doubtless surprised to read 
a leader in The Times, a journal which 
had not been regarded as a friend of 
the industry, warmly advocating a re- 
vision of the ban which had been pro- 
nounced on racing, and recognizing 
that a continuance of the tests for 
thoroughbreds was indispensable. One 
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other quotation from Lord d’Aber- 
non’s address is too pertinent to be 
omitted. ‘‘ As regards the importance 
of a plentiful supply of English thor- 
oughbred stock, I need only refer to 
the opinion of the Commission on 
Horsebreeding presided over by Lord 
Middleton, to the opinion of Lord 
Kitchener, and to the universal testi- 
mony of every officer who has been 
through the present campaign and has 
had opportunity of judging the rela- 
tive value of English horses compared 
with those imported from elsewhere. 
They will all tell you that the courage 
and endurance of the English thor- 
oughbred far exceed those of any 
other breed of horse, and that in 
danger and extreme difficulty he is the 
only animal to rely upon.’’ Lord 
d’Abernon neatly describes the stop- 
page as having been “‘ bred by Panic 
out of Prejudice.”’ 


Light Horse Breeding. 


Among those who spoke at the 
meeting of Bloodstock Breeders Lady 
Londonderry’s contribution to the de- 
bate was notable. Her ladyship ex- 
plained that she did not appear as the 
representative of a well-known stud in 
the North of England where Corcyra, 
Holiday House, Pistol and many other 
winners had been bred, but as repre- 
senting the Durham Light Horse 
Breeding Committee, of which she 
was secretary. Her complaint was 
precisely that formulated in the last 
number of this Magazine by Lieut.- 
Col. F. Lort Phillips, that Premium 
winners had too often been chosen 
simply for their good looks, make and 
shape, till wiser counsels prevailed 
and their racing performances were 
made a first consideration. The reason 
why the Light Horse Breeding Com- 
mittee felt so deeply the cessation of 
racing was that the object of such 
contests was to prove the grit, sound- 
ness and stamina of the horse, as no 
animal unless sound in wind and limb 
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could stand the training nor make the 
supreme effort to win which are the 
only tests of such qualities. When 
the war began more than 150,000 
horses were commandeered from pri- 
vate owners for the cavalry of the first 
Expeditionary Force, and never was 
an army so well mounted. Captain 
Byerley, she reminded her hearers, 
rode during the wars in the Low 
Countries the Byerley Turk, one of 
the three sires from whom our present 
thoroughbred stock has sprung, and 
she touched upon a family matter. 
Lord Stewart, afterwards Lord Lon- 
donderry, Wellington’s Adjutant of 
Cavalry, wrote from the Peninsula to 
his brother, Lord Castlereagh, then 
Minister for War, asking for two 
horses, and adding ‘‘ they must be 
thoroughbred.’’ When at the meei- 


ing of the Jockey Club a deputation to 
approach his Majesty’s Government 
was formed, consisting of Lord Rose- 
bery, Lord Jersey, Lord Durham and 


Captain Greer, it was found that these 
were personages who could not be 
ignored, but unhappily the Prime 
Minister merely temporised, nothing is 
settled; we wait till the end of June 
for a decision. Meantime a vast deal 
of mischief has already been done and 
needless expenditure incurred. Many 
owners have got rid of their horses, 
have sold or shot them, and the 
trainers who had settled down at New- 
market have gone home again. 


Geldings. 


Even supposing that a few weeks 
hence a resumption of racing is per- 
mitted, it must take something like an- 
other month to arrange a meeting. 
Speculation on what will be decided 
has been rife. An idea has prevailed 
that the number of animals to be kept 
in training will be limited, and the 
runners confined to entire horses and 
mares. Whether handicaps would be 
included is one of the particulars which 
is regarded as doubtful. To say that 


the contests of geldings prove nothing 
is by no means strictly correct. They 
can afford no evidence of what is, of 
course, the main point at issue; but a 
successful gelding gives proof that at 
any rate he has been bred on the right 
lines, so far as speed, and in many 
cases stamina, are concerned. Ad- 
mittedly there has in most cases been 
a doubt about his temper, or he would 
not have been “‘ added to the list.”’ 
Such an animal as Hornet’s Beauty, 
however, furnished unmistakable evi- 
dence of the value of the blood. He 
went far to ‘‘ make ’’ his sire, Tre- 
dennis, and it seems a pity that so 
good an animal as Lord Derby’s 
Coq d’Or should not have the op- 
portunity of winning more races, even 
though the Carbine—Musket strain is 
established. 


Handicaps. 


As regards handicaps again, it will 
be a complete mistake to set down this 
form of race as of no importance. St. 
Gatien won the Derby, an achieve- 
ment which necessarily confirms what 
may be called a horse’s rank; never- 
theless his reputation was enormously 
enhanced by the fact that as a three- 
year-old he won the Cesarewitch with- 
out effort carrying 8 st. 10 lb. Robert 
the Devil would unquestionably have 
preceded St. Gatien in the list of 
Derby winners had Archer been on 
his back instead of on that of Bend Or; 
in fact, if Robert the Devil had not 
been badly ridden at Epsom. In the 
St. Leger Bend Or, ridden again by 
Archer, and starting at odds of 11 to 
8 on, could get no nearer than sixth, 
Robert the Devil winning in a canter 
by three lengths, the winner of the 
Oaks, who has so often distinguished 
herself at Doncaster, Jenny Howlet, 
absolutely last; but when this good 
horses’s record is discussed it is never 
forgotten that he, too, easily won the 
Cesarewitch carrying 8 st.6 1b. Many 
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handicap performances are, indeed, 
memorable. Another Cesarewitch 
winner who comes to mind is Will- 
onyx. He had won the Ascot Cup, a 
race which, from the breeders’ point 
of view, comes almost second to 
none when a question of choice 
of sires arises, for it is  under- 
stood that a Cup winner must have 
altogether exceptional stamina and 
speed; but he went up many degrees 
in the general estimation when he had 
carried off the great handicap with 
9 st. 5 Ib., 3 Ib. more than had ever 
previously been borne to victory. The 
White Knight, again, is one of the 
choice band who have secured two 
Ascot Cups, and though the first of 
them in 1907 was awarded to him on 
an objection, after he had deadheated 
with the French colt Eider, there can 
certainly be no cavil about his success, 
for without the strongest reason we 
may be sure that the visitor would not 
have been disqualified. The White 
Knight, however, is largely remem- 
bered because he only failed in the 
Cesarewitch by three parts of a length, 
giving the winner, a filly of his own 
age, 3 st. 3 Ib. I have only been 
speaking of Cesarewitches, but ex- 
amples might be quoted from other 
handicaps, and of course many horses 
have made their reputations entirely 
in these events. 

We were recently discussing the 
heaviest weight which had been carried 
by a winner under Jockey Club Rules, 
excluding eccentric performances such 
as that of the late Sir John Astley on 
Drumhead. Several papers have joined 
in this discussion, and so far as can 
be ascertained the record burden under 
which a flat race has been won was 
the 12 st. 13 lb. carried by Lord Cal- 
thorpe’s Knight of the Garter in 1869 
as a five-year-old. It was by his per- 
formance in handicaps that Knight 
of the Garter obtained his chances as 
a sire. 
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The Voided Meetings. 


There has been a tendency to 
find fault with the Stewards of the 
Jockey Club for their haste in declar- 
ing all nominations void. In the cir- 
cumstances this now appears to matter 
little, for at best a substitute Derby in 
August could scarcely count; apart 
from this I do not think that any 
blame can be attached to them. 
When permission to hold the meet- 
ings was rescinded, the voiding 
of nominations logically followed, 
and the Stewards were simply acquies- 
cing in a state of affairs which they 
were powerless to oppose. They 
merely did what seemed to them cour- 
teous to the authorities. It is in the 
highest degree undesirable that any 
conflict should arise between the 
Stewards of the Jockey Club and the 
Government. In a letter to the Morn- 
ing Post, Lord Coventry, than whom 
no more perfect gentleman lives, 
pointed out in restrained phrases that 


the Jockey Club had by no means re- 
ceived the courtesy which was due to 
them, and which as a matter of course 
the members, being gentlemen, had 
shown. One feels that Lord Coventry 
must have been not a little indignant 
before he brought himself to admin- 


ister the reproof. I do not think he 
said that he was surprised at the 
Governmental action. 


“In the Night,” 


My “ Look Round ”’ this month in- 
cludes a novel—‘ In the Night,”’ 
(Messrs. Longmans, 39 Paternoster 
Row)—about which a few words may 
be said. Detective stories are innum- 
erable, they come in shoals from all 
directions, but the percentage of good 
ones is exceedingly small. ‘‘ In the 
Night,’ by an author who describes 
himself as ‘‘ R. Gorell Barnes,’’ 
though I fancy that he is now better 
known by another title, has contri- 
buted an addition to the minority. His 
book is quite excellent, and interest in 
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it is not decreased by the fact that he 
devised his ingenious plot while lying 
wounded in a French hospital. Sir 
Roger Penterton, a brutal, overbear- 
ing, heartless old man, is found lying 
dead with a fatal wound in his skull 
at the bottom of the stairs leading 
from his hall. The question to be 
solved is, Who killed him? The oc- 
cupants of the house are his gentle old 
wife, an invalid; his daughter Celia 
and his niece Evelyn, two charming 
young girls; his secretary, Philip; and 
servants, headed by a butler, Fairlie, 
devoted to his mistress, to whose 
family he had been attached prior to 
her marriage thirty or forty years be- 
fore. A detective, Humberstone, hap- 
pens to be staying in the neighbour- 
hood, and has taken charge of the 
case. Ten years ago Sir Roger had 
driven his son John from the house, 
and it gradually appears that on the 
night of the murder John had for the 
first time revisited the spot. Sus- 
picion evidently points to him, so 
strongly, indeed, that one begins to 
imagine the author must be endeavour- 
ing to make a mystery of the obvious. 
Celia evinces a desire to aid in the 
quest, and her investigations point 
rather to Philip, for whom she has 
hitherto felt a warm regard, and who 
is in love with her. Soon it is made 
abundantly clear that Philip is not the 
culprit, and to her amazement she 
finds that her investigations are im- 
plicating the faithful old butler. Hum- 
berstone, amazed at her astuteness, 
agrees. Fairlie is arrested and con- 
fesses the crime, freely furnishing 
details which accord closely with all 
that Celia has patiently worked out. 
But Fairlie is innocent! By whom 
Sir Roger was killed will not be stated 
here. It is incalculable odds against 
the reader guessing correctly. 


A Groom’s Letter. 


I should like to draw attention to 
what strikes me as a remarkably good 
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letter in the Correspondence pages. 
The groom who writes possesses a 
literary facility and picturesqueness of 
expression which would not be expected 
from a member of his profession—if 
grooming may be so described—and it 
will be admitted that he makes out an 
excellent case for the class he repre- 
sents. One feels that he must make 
an admirable servant, and that his em- 
ployer is to be congratulated, also that 
meantime the country secures a fine 
soldier. I may add that there has been 
no attempt at polishing the letter. It 
is published as received, without the 
alteration of a word. 
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Major Charles Beatty. 


Major Charles Beatty, D.S.O., after 
risking his life in the South African 
War to save another, has died as the 
result of the wound, received last year 
in France, which had cost him an 
arm. So passes a very gallant soldier 
who freely gave himself for his coun- 
try. For the last quarter of a century 
I have been privileged to enjoy his 
friendship, and I mourn his death 
with heartfelt sorrow, as will all who 
really knew him. Ten years ago—in 
February, 1907—a _ detailed sketch 


of his career was published in this 
magazine. 
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MEMORIES 


BY 


THE YEOMAN 


RUINED house in a_ ruined 

\ Greek village, smashed by the last 
Balkan War, reinforced by the other 
ravager—time. Just four walls patched 
up and roofed with corrugated iron, a 
leaky door, and glass windows ; how 
these were obtained, a secret, dark and 
deadly. On the walls, maps and a 
few pictures, even some from La Vie 
Parisienne ; others, more classic. And 
so you have the setting of the scene. 
The ‘‘ stage furniture ’’ consists of a 


table, packing cases and a sideboard 
weird and wonderful, with old Daily 
Mails hanging over the front to hide 


the Worcestershire sauce and_ the 
pickle bottles. A charcoal brazier 
glowing merrily; and—well, that’s 
about all there is that makes up the 
Officers’ Mess of Nth Yeomanry, 
and not so bad either. There they sit, 
six of them, keeping the brazier warm. 
One has a paper, the others are read- 
ing letters. The man with the paper 
drops it slowly, and sighs. 

A young subaltern crushes a bill in 
his hand, throws it on the fire, and 
gets cursed for making a smoke. 

“ Well, old thing,’’ he says. 
the pip ?”’ 

‘“ No,’’ says he of the paper, “‘ I 
was only thinking that these papers 
ought not to publish photographs of 
country houses; it isn’t fair.’’ 

‘* What do you mean ?”’ from some- 
one. 

“* Oh, well, it makes you—think.”’ 

Sloppy !”’ cries another. 

The man of thoughts rose, and took 
the paper over. 


Got 


‘* Look at that !’’ he cried, pointing 
to a picture. ‘‘Doesn’t that make you 
think? Look at it: ‘ Berkshire. 
Genuine old Tudor Manor, standing 
amidst 30 acres of beautiful grounds. 
Oak-panelled dining room, reception 
rooms, etc. Two bathrooms.’ Yes, 
bathrooms, you blighter! Think of 
that! You who wash when it’s not 
too blooming cold, and then in a can- 
vas bath with the knife-edge of a wind 
blowing in under the tent curtain. 
Think, and keep on thinking! Then 
look at this: ‘ Dorset. Ideal Home. 
Lovely old garden.’ Look at the gar- 
den, then put your nose outside that 
door and look at our lovely old gar- 
den; the jam pots, that should have 
been cleared away, the charming 
horse-lines, the ancient, and no doubt 
interesting, Greek graveyard, the 
magnificent rock boulders that you fall 
over on your cold and weary trudge 
to bed. Think of it! And can’t you 
see this other garden, in a land of 
gardens; can’t you see the flowers and 
the lilac, and perhaps the little person 
in cotton dress ’’—somebody 
shivered, and unconsciously pulled his 
British warm over his knees—‘‘cutting 
the flowers and waiting—waiting for 
you!’’ (More cries of ‘‘ Sloppy !’’) 
“Sloppy! Ye gods; what men, no 
imagination, no thought for the beau- 
tiful, no—no memories !’’ 

By this he had reached the door and 
disappeared, slamming it behind him. 

“After Sir George Alexander’s 
great speech in the second act he made 
a magnificent and masterly exit, which 
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was followed by prolonged applause,”’ 
somebody quoted. 

Immediately they cheered and 
clapped, the door opened, and smil- 
ingly the actor bowed his acknow- 
ledgment. Then as the applause died 
down, he said: 

‘* Sorry to leave you, me old dears, 
but I’m on stables, and tell the mess 
man to get out the last bottle of 
whisky, ‘ alleged, canteen, half-star, 
one,’ as I’m goin’ to drink half of it 
when I get back, for the ‘ Vardar 
wind is blowing, and soon it will be 
snowing. So hold on to your hats. 
It’ll soon freeze out the rats.” And 
“An ill wind blows nobody any 
good.’’’ (It may be mentioned that 
they were infested with rats in tents 
and dug-outs). 

Then he walked, stamping his cold 
feet, down the hill to the supposed 
shell-protected horse lines. 

“‘ Blissful ass,’’ said a grey-haired 
major. ‘“‘ He‘s always fooling; but 
somehow there’s a bit of pathos about 
it, that he can’t help letting out. I 
suppose he’s built that way. How- 
ever, let’s see his blooming old 
houses.”’ 

Whereat the remaining five crowded 
round the paper, making remarks. 

‘“ By Jove, what a ripping little 
place! like that !”’ 

“Yes, and look at this, ‘ Sussex.’ 
I love Sussex, ‘ Stabling for twelve 
horses.’ Top hole! Gosh, why aren’t 
we at home? Can’t you smell those 
roses ?”” 

Then another leaning over almost 
tore the paper away. 

‘“ Why, here’s poor old Tollington’s 
place for sale. You remember Tol- 
lington? Killed at Suvla. Lord, 
that’s got to go, and it was such a 
place !”’ 

** Do we remember old Tolley ?) My 
stars, what a man to hounds! He’d 
sit down, get his bat out and slog 
along at the biggest fence created as 
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hard as the gods would let him, and it 
was odds on—every time—he’d arrive 
O.KK. and smiling.’’ This from a hard- 
riding youngster who had fought on 
three fronts—Gallipoli, Suez Canal, 
Salonika. 

And so on went the talk, just 
memories, until a silence fell on them, 
almost suddenly. They sat about the 
brazier; one lit his pipe, another a 
cigarette. One fetched a drink from 
the wonderful sideboard, but they 
were silent. Memory had come back. 
These pictures meant so much—Eng- 
lish homes, hunting,  partridges, 
pheasants, and goodness knows what, 
plus the roses, and for one or two per- 
haps the girls in gowns that matched 
the lilac. And where were they? 
What a grim joke. ‘‘ Cavalry behind 
the line,’’ often in it dismounted, but 
doing a job. Every day in the shell 
area. They’d had worse in Gallipoli. 
They’d “‘ seen some ”’ there that made 
them have an enormous respect for the 
gallant old footslogger. But they still 
had their old ‘ hairies ’’—for which 
they thanked heaven, so many Yeo- 
men had been dismounted—so why 
grouse? But they weren’t grousing, 
they were just thinking of that top- 
hole little place in the Quorn country 
with stabling for six, that wonderful 
gallop they had from So-and-so to 
Somewhere-Else. Another, perhaps, 
recalling a lilac frock. Who knows? 
But what was quite clear to the Junior 
Subaltern was that everybody was 
homesick—‘‘ sloppy.’’ So, being the 
ever-smiling one, and feeling not quite 
the part he thought it was up to him 
to play, up he jumped and said: 

hang it all, it'll taste better 
than ever when we do get back, so let’s 
have a game of Bridge, and anyone 
who likes a gallop can come with me 
to-morrow, and we’ll chase the jackall, 
and you’ll think it is the real thing. 
To the deuce with memories! Look 
ahead !”’ 
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F it is beyond dispute that in Eng- 

land cricket is the king of games, 
it is also essentially the game of the 
people. In Kashmir the reverse is the 
case. Were it not for the personal in- 
terest and extreme generosity dis- 
played by his Highness the Maharaja 
of Jammu and Kashmir there would 
have been little or no cricket in Kash- 
mir; in fact cricket in Kashmir is not 
only played by the Maharaja himself, 
but by his order. Moreover it is State- 
aided, i.e., in the State Budget a cer- 
tain sum is annually put aside for the 
maintenance of the Kashmir State 
Cricket Team and its incidental ex- 
penses. How some of the struggling 
first and second class counties would 
appreciate such an arrangement! But 
in England you are in the West, while 
in Kashmir we are in the East, which 
fact is in itself sufficient to account for 
this condition of affairs. 

To-day and for the past fifteen years 
cricket has been the Royal game of 
Kashmir. His Highness has set the 
fashion, and, thanks to his example 
and enthusiasm, the love of the game 
is descending to the people; so much 
so, that round the outskirts of the city 
and in the public gardens, along the 
banks of the river, it is no uncommon 
sight to see half a dozen half-clad ur- 
chins (often with only a shirt on and 
as often only a pair of pyjamas of a 
colour much the same as mud) playing 
cricket with the same style, spirit and 
noise as one may see in the side streets 
of any large town in England. The 
lads of the East can give a useful hint 
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Cricket in Kashmir 


BY 


R. G. WRIGHT 


to enterprising English lads, for in 
one part of the Kashmir State the 
great excitement of the day is a polo 
match, played right down the centre 
of the main thoroughfare of the vil- 
lage, or, I should say, the chief city. 
What would urban and district coun- 
cils in England think of that ? 
Tucked away in one of the most 
lovely and fertile valleys at the foot 
of the highest range of mountains in 
the world, 200 miles from a railway, is 
the city of Strinagar, ‘‘ The Venice of 
the East.’’ This city is divided in 
two by the river Jhelum, and it can 
boast of seven bridges, a lock, a water 
shute and a big dam; the last three 
being the latest State improvements. 
Strinagar possesses a cricket ground 
also, the surroundings of which are 
only rivalled in beauty by its sister 
ground in Gulmurg, which at 8,500 ft. 
above sea level must be the highest 
*‘ pitch ’’ in the world, where teams 
of the standard of “‘ the Free Fores- 
ters ’’ play two and three-day matches. 
On these two grounds His Highness 
has for many years past entertained 
some of the best English cricketers 
stationed in India or on a visit to his 
domains. The State eleven has not 
only put up a good game against 
strong elevens of Englishmen, who 
swarm to Gulmurg from June to Sep- 
tember, but has often beaten them. 
Their best bats are well up to second 
class county form, and among their 
present bowlers is Mehta, who in 1902 
bowled for Lancashire. In a repre- 
sentative team of Indian players two 
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or three members of the Kashmir 
Eleven would have strong claims for 
inclusion. 

In 1910 Prince Ranji ’’ appeared 
in a match played at Gulmurg, and, 
much to the disappointment of a large 
and fashionable crowd, he bagged one 
of his few “ pairs,’’ being bowled on 
each occasion by Lieut. Birch. This 
was that prince’s one and only appear- 
ance in Kashmir cricket, sic transit 
gloria Ranji! After an incident of 
that kind His Highness, who only 
began to play the game at the age of 
fiftv—he is now in his sixty-seventh 
year—has been more enthusiastic than 
ever; moreover he has never once 
taken ‘fa pair’’; but if he does he 
will not be the first prince to do so. 

It is not, however, as a great player 
that the Maharaja deserves a place in 
the history of cricket, but rather as the 
pioneer of the game in his States of 
Kashmir and Jammu. Such cricket 
as countless Englishmen have enjoyed 
there could not have existed had it not 
been for His Highness’s penchant for 
the game. Often surrounded by State 
officials to whom games did not ap- 
peal, and who, not unlike some people 
in the West, looked upon cricket as a 
waste of money and energy (time has 
a different significance in the East 
from what it has in the West) His 
Highness, having once become enam- 
oured of the game, has never ceased to 
take the liveliest interest in it or its 
exponents, whether they be Indians or 
Englishmen. About many English- 
men who have taken part successfully 
in Kashmir cricket His Highness 
makes frequent inquiries, and has ex- 
pressed the deepest regret on hearing 
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of them being killed or wounded in 
the war. 

Captain G. G. Napier, 35th. Sikhs, 
who was killed early in the war, played 
fine cricket in Gulmurg in 1912, and 
his loss is a really severe personal one 
to His Highness, as well as his numer- 
ous friends in Gulmurg. Napier was 
one of the finest bowlers who ever ap- 
peared in the ’Varsity match at Lords. 
His ability to deceive batsmen by 
change of pace and break put him in 
the front rank of English first class 
bowlers. Captain Foulke of the Gor- 
dons, now a prisoner of war, had a 
great reputation both as a bowler and 
a bat, in fact His Highness piaces him 
as the best all-round performer he has 
seen in Kashmir. Many other officers 
whose names are well known in the 
cricket world in England and India 
are now scattered on more serious 
work, but they are by no means for- 
gotten in Kashmir. They have played 
their part well in both spheres, and 
His Highness would be the first to 
render them their due in sharing with 
him the work of cricket pioneers in 
Kashmir. 

The prospects of cricket in the State 
are bright indeed. State schools and mis- 
sion schools are taking it up, and are 
being encouraged to do so. Certainly 
there is every facility for cricket to 
flourish in the Happy Vale of Kash- 
mir, seeing that the two commonest 
trees are the willow and the mulberry, 
the substitute in India for ash; more- 
over, Col. Manners Smith, V.C., the 
** Resident ’’ in Kashmir, is not only 
an enthusiast on the game, but an ex- 
pert, a quality greatly appreciated by 
a 
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Trout Fishing in S. Africa 


C. J. INGRAM 


OU won’t have any use for a 

trout rod in South Africa,’’ was 
one of the many little bits of advice 
with which I was presented before 
leaving for that country. The conse- 
quence was that though I burdened 
myself with almost every other kind 
of impedimenta that usually hampers 
the Colonial traveller in search of 
sport, fishing tackle of every kind was 
entirely absent. 

How fallacious my monitors proved 
time did not take long in showing. 
Thanks more to private industry than 
to Government enterprise, trout exist 
in almost every river from Durban to 
Capetown, and though serious diffi- 
culties still have to be encountered 
there is no doubt that the fish has been 
established in the country. 

About ten years ago this new trout- 
fishing, which had been previously 
only accessible to the stocker or the 
private individual who possessed the 
water, was thrown open to the public. 
Two or three miles out of Stillenbosch 
and up among the hills lies Yonker’s 
Hock, one of the biggest hatcheries of 
the country. Situated high above 
the river and on sloping ground which 
has been adapted into a series of 
ponds, it is a model hatchery, and 
having been established for some time 
abounds in trout, from the tiniest ova 
to the meat-fed six-pounder, hundreds 
of which can be seen swimming about 
in the bigger ponds. The river below 
has been stocked with numbers of 
these fish, but at present it is too early 


to sum up the result of the experiment. 

Although all fishing in Cape Colony 
is free, a licence must first be obtained 
from the local Resident Magistrate, 
and permission must also be yot from 
the riparian owner. Armed with these 
and with a letter of introduction to a 
friendly postmaster, I made Somerset 
West my objective, a little straggling 
village situated by the sea, and about 
thirty miles from Capetown. Comfort- 
able quarters in a modern hotel were 
obtained, and in the morning I was 
up betimes, eager to explore the 
ground which was to be my beat. It 
ran from the railway to the sea. First 
there was a stretch of slack, over- 
grown water, with gravelly bottom, 
difficult if not impossible for any but 
the most wily of casters. After half 
a mile of windings of this nature, the 
river leaps forth into life and sun- 
light again. Reach after reach un- 
folds itself in the South African sun- 
light, with many a_half-submerged 
rock and overhanging bank that gives 
promise of a fair trout. Faster and 
faster becomes the torrent, till with a 
final dash down a miniature cascade 
it slackens into woeful mud-flats till 
it reaches the sea. Hence the place to 
start fishing was at the bottom of this 
cascade, and up to the belt of trees 
more delightful water could not be 
descried. 

Most of my first day was spent in 
this exploration, and hot work it was, 
scrambling over barbed wire and 
through dense growth to discover 
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where the river has suddenly hidden 
itself from the stranger’s eyes is try- 
ing both to the clothes and temper. 
No assistance need be expected from 
the local resident in this respect, who 
takes no interest in the promise of 
sport which lies at his door, and looks 
on the fly fisherman as a_ sort of 
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up stream. Steadily I fished on and 
on, wading the warm water and leav- 
ing not a corner of the river, which 
here narrowed into almost a_ brook, 
untouched. 

But no sign of a fish, let alone a rise 
at these hard-worked flies, and I be- 
gan to think there were no trout in 


harmless lunatic. The consequence is 
that questions as to likely spots, short 
cuts, right sort of fly, are useless, and 
one has to find everything out oneself. 
The fact that it is practically virgin 
water is compensation. 

It was nearly half past four in the 
evening before I got my rod up, and 
the fierce sunlight and shallow water 
through which every pebble could be 
distinctly seen gave little hope of 
sport, but I selected a March brown 
and a blue upright out of a batch of 
flies, and ‘‘ chucked and chanced it ”’ 


A STRETCH OF SLACK OVERGROWN WATER. 


the stream, when at last the sun sank 
behind some clouds on the horizon, 
and the sheltering twilight inspired 
fresh hope. All the time I had fished 
with the finest tackle, but evidently 
the light had revealed too much to 
even these unschooled fish. 
Rounding a corner at the bottom 
of a fresh run I heard a flop in the 
gathering gloom. It might be a rat; 
it might be a trout. The place was 
difficult, but it was worth the risk. I 
swung my cast back-handed round the 
corner and awaited developments. 
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Back floated the line, and I was about 
to lift it off the water when I felt the 
tail fly sucked in. There was no 
splash or rush; none of that brilliant 
spring out of water so characteristic 
of the British trout. It was more like 
the deliberate feed of a coarse fish. 
But it was a trout that was on. Down 
and past me he came directly he felt 
the point, and back again, with a 
yard or two of slack, which I must 
confess the excitement of the moment 
had won for him, and it was a minute 
or two before I had him under any 
sort of control. The better knowledge 
of the water he possessed, fine tackle, 
and the fact that I had not hampered 
myself with a net, accounts for the 
ten minutes that elapsed before he 
flopped on the shingle bed whither I 
had escorted him, and on to which 
trembling with gratification I bundled 
him out. A dark fish, but plump and 
evenly marked, he weighed 14 Ib., and 
proved to be the only one I caught 
that day. The dinner hour waits for 
no man in South Africa, and I had a 
two-mile walk back to the hotel. 

The next day was practically a re- 
petition of the first, but I was fore- 
armed with a favourite book, and after 
an hour’s fruitless fishing in the morn- 
ing glare I curled up in ignoble 
fashion under a sheltering bush till 
five in the evening. Emphatically the 
time to fish in South Africa, as per- 
haps in most countries, is from six to 
eight in the morning and from five to 
nine in the evening. Happy is he 
who lives close to the bottom of his 
water and can take advantage thereof. 

The sun was well on its downward 
course as I started again, taking the 
utmost pains to avail myself of every 
bit of shelter. The evening was per- 
fect—not a breath of air and not a 
sign of life, save for a bird like a 
water-ouzel which occasionally rose 
from a stone and flew with snipe-like 
course up-stream. This anda detestable 
white crab which lies on the muddy 


bottom for the unwary to step on were 
apparently the only other inhabitants. 
There is, however, an otter, which is 
said to be common, smaller than that 
found on home rivers, and the ubiquit- 
ous rat could be heard much more fre- 
quently than seen. 

I had not long to wait before I had 
my dipper into a nice fish, on the same 
fly that was successful on the previous 
evening. In the end I found this fly, 
the blue upright, was the only one 
the fish would look at, and the smaller 
tied the better. The same quiet absorp- 
tion of the fly, and the same deter- 
mined rush marked this fish also, but 
this time I was forewarned, and know- 
ing my ground better soon had him 
flopping in the bush, assisted by a 
small boy, who, all unconscious of 
the feelings he had_ inspired, had 
stolidly waded down the two hundred 
yards of my best water above me to 
lend me his unwished for assistance. 
How much water above that he had 
scared I did not dare to ask. Even 
his Dutch stolidity was overcome by 
the sight of the lure which had proved 
fatal to the trout. Such a device was 
apparently hitherto unknown, and a 
present of an obsolete and entirely un- 
reliable large Scotch lake-fly did more 
to cement Anglo-Dutch relations than 
I had dared to hope. An ugly corner 
with an overhanging bush next pre- 
sented itself. The sort of place which 
lures the ardent angler, to the loss of 
his finest cast and absolutely must 
hold a fish. Thrice I cast into it with- 
out response, and then’ enraged, 
banged the line in again, determined 
at any rate to frighten the fish out if 
he would not rise. This time there is 
a gentle swell under the bramble, and 
out that fish sails (I knew he was 
there), and sucks in the fly without a 
splash. Back he goes to digest, at 
present ignorant of his risk; but I 
decide that I must have him out of 
that bush at all hazards, and rush him 
out into mid-stream before he knows 
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where he is. The most colossal luck 
attended me. Three times I strove to 
handle that fish out as he floated past 
me dead beat; each time he slipped 
through my grasp, and the fourth 
time my dipper caught in a_ bush. 
Growing desperate, I clasped that 
fish in both arms, and bore him, rod, 


FISHING 


bush and all to the bank. None the 
less dear was he for the clumsy method 
of his capture. Readers of John Leech 
who will remember how Mr. Briggs 
landed his salmon will know how I 
got that trout out. 

Two more fish above I hooked and 
lost, and was about to take my rod to 
pieces when I saw a fish rising in dead 
flat water at the top of the beat. More 
for the fun than anything else, I cast 
my line lazily over him, and to my 
amazement, though the water was 
clear as crystal, he accepted the ridicu- 
lous apology for a lure thus offered 
him. It was not for long, however ; 
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lightly hooked, he soon ejected the fly, 
and so ended my second day. 

Next morning I nearly had a con- 
flict with a riparian owner. It hap- 
pened thus wise. My host gave me 
a written permit to fish right down the 
stream, and I thought this included 
both banks. On coming to a little 
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tumble-down house and garden, and 
seeing a tempting pool at the back, | 


went through a gate, and was just 
about to cast when there was a growl 
and a rush, and an ugly-looking re- 
triever mongrel made for me from 
behind. This was not the worst; an 
equally formidable-looking Dutchman 
followed close in his rear, and angrily 
demanded the reason for my presence. 
It was in vain that the scrawled per- 
mit was produced. It appeared that 
he rented this strip of ground from 
my friend, and as a matter of prin- 
ciple, as he explained when cooler, de- 
manded that anyone who fished there 
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should only do so by his licence. - As 
far as I am aware, the vexed question 
of whether a lease also conveys the 
sporting rights has not been decided 
in the law of Cape Colony, but the 
friendly argument which ensued, pro- 
moted by the proffer of a pipe of Eng- 
lish smoking mixture, and emphasized 
by the presence of that black retriever, 
led to the conclusion that the Dutch- 
man’s view of the matter was correct. 
Soothed by the tobacco, my quondam 
enemy regaled me with yarns of mar- 
vellous worm fishing by night in Hol- 
land, and when questioned as_ to 
whether the bait was equally success- 
ful in that pool, the ingenuous fellow 
replied that he used nothing else, had 
had out of that very pool, in the dry 
season, fish ‘‘ as large as that,’’ with 
a descriptive movement of his arms. 
Now I would have the reader know 
that the only permissible weapon is 
the rod and fly, not even the artificial 
minnow is allowed, yet that Dutch- 
man had never seen a fly before, and 


doubtless many a good trout had filled 


his cooking-pot. I felt for these 
Colonial pisciculturists then and the 
difficulties they have to overcome. 
That night I schemed what I would 
do. I would lie in bed till twelve 
next morning, and by abstinence 
hoped to reap a rich reward by stay- 
ing out late next evening. But the 
unexpected happened. At six o’clock, 
without any premonition, in a country 
where in the summer rain is the rarest 
of events, I was awakened by the 
pleasing din of outpoured waters on 
the iron roof of my bedroom. Hastily 
breakfasting, I was down at the far 
end of the river by eight-thirty. The 
rain was just stopping, but the sky 
still clouded over; it was simply per- 
fect for fishing, and at last I con- 
sidered I had a fair chance. The first 
run yielded me a fair fish, whom I 
lost no time in bringing to bank. 
The next reach was a terrace of rocks 
and rushing waters, coming down like 
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a spate and quickly discolouring. My 
first cast was no sooner made than I 
felt myself fast in something. As 
usual there was no dash or display of 
gleaming sides, but a trout was 
hooked. Down these terraces he 
came, and with the weight of water 
behind him I was powerless to do any- 
thing but follow him from ledge to 
ledge. At last, however, I came to 
some slack water beside the rushing 
current, through which, shallow and 
fast, he had lately been borne. Into 
this I guided him, frightened him up- 
stream again with splashing; and 
then, as he came back over the shal- 
low in the current, got my hand into 
his gills and jerked him on to a rock 
and fell on him with a stone, which 
soon ended his struggles. A dark 
but finely spotted fish, his shape was 
all that a good trout’s should be, and 
he did the river credit. 

Another run, which paid toll with 
another more easily landed fish, and 
then the sun came out and dispelled 
the clouds, flashing down its intoler- 
able glare as only a South African 
sun can, and I knew my day’s sport 
was over. 

That afternoon the upper parts of 
the river were visited, and my guide 
informed me that it was the cream of 
the water. It certainly looked magni- 
ficent. Our destination was the usual 
fine old Dutch farmhouse, stoep and 
oak trees in front, kept by a most hos- 
pitable Irishman. Miles of green vine- 
yard and orchards stretched in front 
of the house down to the sea, and near 
by, enfolded in trees, the river sang 
below. 

My host and his son adopted the 
dapping system. Their plan was, as 
fly fishermen, to select an object about 
the size of a butterfly and to sit over 
a deep hole, lifting and “ drawing ” 
now and then. By this plan they as- 
sured me it was possible to catch 
many fine fish. I was willing to con- 
cede this if I might be allowed to fish 
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away in my own fashion up-stream. 
As affairs turned out neither system 
was proved triumphant, as not a 


single fish fell to our united efforts. 
The water was magnificent, but I 
never saw or moved a fish, and left 
my friends still ‘‘ dapping 
where they started. 


” 


away 


This proved my last day, and the 
early morning train took me back to 
Capetown. The conclusions I was 
forced to arrive at were these : On this 
bit of water all the fish I caught, 
which were practically all I moved or 
Saw rise, were the same size—a bit 
over a pound. Not a solitary sprat 
appeared, and this would point to the 
fact that the fish do not breed, but 
that those caught had been turned in. 
The absence of suitable gravel spawn- 
ing beds would also account for this. 
The second noticeable fact was the 
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way in which these South African 
trout take the fly. There is none of 
that fire and dash that so thrills one 
with trout at home or in New Zea- 
land. They would seem to be prac- 
tically bottom feeding fish. I only 
noticed one rise at natural fly, and 
this has since been corroborated. A 
third drawback is the lack of an effi- 
cient system of water-watchers. Every 
Kaffir and Dutchman, such as my 
friend, who gets a chance, yanks them 
out with a worm and piece of string. 
As the local inhabitants come to value 
properly the precious asset which 
trout-fishing at their doors may be, 
doubtless this enormity will vanish ; 
but whether the others will disappear 
it is at present too early to say. What- 
ever may betide, all honour to those 
individuals who introduced that most 
sporting of game fish, the trout, into 
South Africa. 
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Town Pictures through 


Country Spectacles 


BY 


RUS IN 


QUESTION if I am happier (1 

may have benefited in other ways) 
for having acceded to the flattering in- 
vitation of an old friend to *‘ do ”’ the 
London galleries, for it brought to me 
a nightmare of Press days, private 
views, restaurants and the other fash- 
ionable necessaries of a busy, noisy 
world in which I have now no part. 
Though the first few hours of my task 
seemed all too brief I found my- 
self gradually succumbing to the in- 
evitable deadly miasma of wearied, 
jaded outlook which claims all art 
critics as its victims. 

As I expected to find a new atmos- 
phere of Art, I was not a little sur- 
prised to see so many old friends 
greeting me from the walls—fierce, 
shaggy little ‘‘ Hielan stots,’’ knee 
deep in mist-clad heather moors, eye- 
ing me suspiciously; summer reflec- 
tions in placid Welsh streams, sheep 
sheltering in wintry landscapes; 
smoothly painted patrician ladies chal- 
lenging criticism and fearing none. 
These took me back at once to a day 
that was younger and happier, to a 
day when the striking personality of 
the gifted Leighton shed a never-to-be 
forgotten lustre on the Royal Acad- 
emy, a day when a girlish, innocent 
figure in simple white muslin, the 
** Jersey Lily,’’ first greeted our eyes 
and charmed our hearts by her sweet 
naiveteé. 
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But is there not something lacking 
in these same pictures of to-day? Or 
is it that, living as I now do in closer 
communion with Nature, her real 
beauty is more apparent to me? Per- 
haps it is that the eyes and hands that 
produced them have grown dim and 
weary in the intervening years. 

The Royal Academy suffers in these 
days from the loss of Mr. Sargent’s 
genius, though at times Mr. S. J. Solo- 
mon does his best to make us forget it, 
whilst Mr. Cope, who has a fine por- 
trait of Lord Desborough, in his more 
careful, solid methods of manipula- 
tion, is also producing good work, 
though apparently lacking just the one 
inexpressible touch of genius required 
to lift his portraits above the high 
average level of to-day. Mr. Glyn 
Philpot’s “‘ A Young Breton ’’ may 
indeed be a portrait, but it is frankly 
a study, in browns, of a fine, sturdy 
specimen of muscular humanity. Its 
powerful, restrained handling is most 
effective, and it certainly is one of the 
best bits of painting on the walls. 
Some clever but sadly expressed por- 
traits by Mr. Chas. Shannon linger in 
my memory, such types as I seem to 
recall in the pages of the clever little 
art paper, The Butterfly, long since 
defunct—a sparkling creation, which 
withered and died in an unsympathetic 
world. A couple of portraits by Mr. 
Fiddes Watt are startling in their 
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BY WALTER WINANS. EXHIBITED AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


(Photograph by the London Stereoscopic Company). 
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old-master presentment, and ‘ The 
Hon. Lord Dundas”? might almost 
have Raeburn’s signature in its corner. 
And what of Mr. Orpen, you may 
ask? Has he no place among the 
elect? I confess to a distrust of Mr. 
Orpen’s unique productions, though 
finding it impossible to deny them my 
admiration. Though the artist gets 
fairly inside his sitters, the very es- 
sence of their excellence is the startling 
limelight effect. Take Lady Bonham 
Carter’s portrait, for instance—a thin 
veil of transparent colour swept on to 
the canvas with a soft wet brush, and 
thrown at you from a background of 
flat, unrelieved blackness—tremen- 
dously effective (Cyrus Cuneo and 
Michael revelled in it, in black and 
white), but, oh, so tricky. The out- 
lines fade into each other with an un- 
canny skill; but what possible studio 
lighting could compass such a glare 
on the figure and leave the background 
unmoved ? There is certainly no lack 
of interest in Mr. Orpen’s models, but 
I’m wondering what Mr. Winston 
Churchill will think of himself in 
Room III, and I’d be sorry to think 
‘* Viscount Bryce ’* was such an un- 
pleasant looking old gentleman with 
such a decided touch of orange chrome 
on his bristly moustache. Yet Mr. 
Orpen’s work is certainly arresting, 
and he probably ranks to-day as the 
most gifted British portrait painter. 
The Times, in its R.A. article, ac- 
cords Mr. Lavery’s Madonna of 
the Lakes ’’ the honour of special men- 
tion, but confesses ‘‘ that its elements 
are unreal; you ask yourself what they 
are all doing, and cannot find an an- 
swer.’’ Plain writing; unusually so, 
if coming from the cultured, sym- 
pathetic pen which I imagine is 
responsible for the criticism. All these 
‘ritual’? pictures (Mr. Lavery’s is 
one of many) fail in their attempt to 
reconcile realism and mysticism. The 
same jarring element is found in the 
objectionable practice (emanating from 
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the Parisian studios) of introducing 
figures of our highest ideals into fin- 
de-siécle surroundings. Such subjects, 
if tolerated at all, call for the greatest 
care in their handling. Inspired 
doubtless by the present dark hours of 
stress and sorrow, several artists have 
attempted to give such a Message on 
canvas. Surely a lifetime of dis- 
cipline and denial as led by the monks 
of old is needed to ensure the proper 
devotional spirit and treatment of such 
a sacred theme; but a_ fashionable 
painter to-day, with an unpaid bill 
from Paquin’s in his pocket, and a 
disquieting recollection of last night’s 
snooker !”’ 

The Hanging Committee probably 
are correct in their estimate of the 
““ popular ”’ side of Art, so Mr. Frank 
Salisbury’s painting of the brave boy 
Cornwell at the Jutland Battle hangs 
in the place of honour in the principal 
room, where, let us hope, it may 
justify its position by sowing the good 
seed of patriotism. I think they would 
have created still more of a sensation 
if Mr. Tom Mostyn’s ‘* Garden of 
Memories ”’’ had occupied this coveted 
position on “‘the line.’’ Brilliant sun- 
shine surely has never been more real- 
istically rendered—the thing positively 
glares at you, and you wonder how 
any amount of ochres and siennas can 
breathe forth such heat. A little old 
lady on the nearest seat whispered to 
me that she had been sunning herself 
for ten minutes, and felt all the happier 
for it. 

Mr. Arnesby Brown’s splendidly 
modelled cattle pictures, notably ‘‘ In 
June,’’ are almost brutal in their 
strength of colour, and one regrets he 
has abandoned the delicacy of a for- 
mer style, such as his “‘ Morning ”’ in 
the Tate Gallery. I found the same 
“ forced-up ”’ effect in Mr. Hughes- 
Stanton’s and Mr. Bertram Priest- 
man’s able landscapes, where much is 
sacrificed in ensuring the requisite 
strength for ‘‘ exhibition ’’ purposes. 
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Of the other landscapes Mr. David 
Murray’s seem to be losing in vitality 
whilst retaining his old poetic charm 
of colouring. It is apparent that the 
veteran can still give a lesson in com- 
position to the younger men. Mr. 
Arthur Wardle, whose work requires 
no introduction to readers of THE 
BADMINTON MAGAZINE, has three fine 
animal studies all admirably placed on 
the walls. They portray the subjects 
which he has studied so closely; per- 
haps ‘‘ Vae Victis ”’ is the best of the 
capital trio. 

Women show up strongly this year. 
There is no better painting in the 
Academy than you will find in Miss 
Hilda Fearon’s two “ landscape and 
figure ’’ subjects, cleverly drawn and 
sympathetically painted, while Miss 
Alice Fanner has a sunny, ‘‘Frenchy”’ 
effect of sea and sky, ‘‘ Off Dover.” 
Miss Laura Knight’s strongly handled 
water colour of youths frollicking on 
the ice (she has an almost identical 
sketch on the ‘‘Old Society’s’’ walls) 


is full of light and movement, and 
quite reminiscent of Sargent’s vigor- 
ous style in this medium. 


British painters of battle scenes are 
almost a failure (I reserve a lady !), 
though there are apparently plenty of 
draughtsmen who can compose and 
outline a picture. But it is all so flat 
when the colour is put on. De Neuville 
had no greater powers of drawing than 
these men, but he was a colourist as 
well, and used his masses of light and 
shade in a masterly manner. In this 
respect Miss Kemp-Welch certainly 
gives a lead to the men in her “ For- 
ward—the Guns,’’ wherein she puts 
plenty of action and some skilful fore- 
shortening of the galloping teams— 
a stirring picture. 

It is quite a pleasant surprise for me 
to find Mr. Walter Winans respon- 
sible for two clever little bronzes. I 
did not know that “ sculpting ’’ was 
one of his many hobbies. If any- 
one should know the points of a horse, 
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surely it must be this enthusiastic 
sportsman. Mr. A. J. Munning, also, 
I am certain, is no novice in horse- 
flesh, judging by his masterly little 
paintings of hunting and “ Point to 
point.’’ He paints his horses as if he 
loved them, and his men look as if 
they really sat them. Apropos of 
horses, hunting folk will be interested 
in Mr. Arthur Hacker’s ‘‘ Albert 
Brassey, Esq., M.F.H.”’ 

I have just seen Lieut. Handley 
Read’s sketches of the Somme front. 
Was ever such desolation on God’s 
earth! The sketches (simple colour 
washes, finished in chalk) bear all the 
stamp of being done on the spot, and 
had ever artist such a ghastly subject ! 
Thank God, the human element with 
its trials and sufferings has been 
spared us by the artist. Some months 
back I saw Mr. Nevinson’s war pic- 
tures in the same (Leicester Gallery) 
Rooms, but I confess to little sym- 
pathy with his extraordinary ideas of 
mankind’s anatomy. And what is one 
to say of the sculptures of Mr. Ep- 
stein, an artist who can, when so 
minded, model as beautiful limbs as 
the world can show—and yet, this 
weird collection of apparently low . 
class types, emaciated figures, and 


‘Mongolian faces, with little redeem- 


able in beauty of feature or sugges- 
tion of noble thought. Little wonder 
poor Jacky Fisher from his pedestal 
in the corner seems to sniff the atmos- 
phere in a specially supercilious man- 
ner, Que diable vais-je faire dans cette 
galer-ie! As for the dough-like blocks 
of marble catalogued as ‘‘ Venus,”’ 
etc.—frankly, can anyone explain their 
why and wherefore whilst crediting us 
with an average modicum of sanity ? 

But these and other nerve-racking 
problems are a dream of the past, for 
I] am far from the restless hive of 
humanities, with sunlight dancing in 
the apple blossoms and old Neddie 
nosing his velvety way into my 
pocket for his (my !) accustomed lump 
of sugar. 
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ONE OF THE LONG-TAILED MICE WHO CAN DO SUCH GRIEVOUS HARM TO 
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GARDEN. 


Wild Life in a Country Garden 


BY 


FRANCES PITT 


(With Photographs by the Author). 


T is surprising what a number of 

wild creatures come and go in a 
country garden. The visitors are of 
all kinds, some welcome, others un- 
welcome, and they vary from uncom- 
mon birds of passage to the obnoxious 
rabbit who quietly raids the cabbage 
bed. 

Water is always attractive to wild 
creatures, and to the ponds in the gar- 
den belonging to my home come many 
uninvited guests, in addition to the 
resident birds. There are some moor- 


hens who belong to the latter cate- 
gory, for the pair have nested at the 
upper end of the pool for several sea- 
sons in succession. They are very 
smart birds, with their black and white 
plumage, the scarlet shields on their 
bills, and their green legs finished off 
with scarlet at the knee. Though quite 
ornamental when swimming about, 
they are sometimes rather a nuisance, 
for they are exceedingly jealous on be- 
half of their fluffy black chicks, and 
think nothing of drowning the tiny 
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offspring of our tame wild ducks. In- 
vasion of their territory by other moor- 
hens is bitterly resented, and more 
than one fierce battle has been fought 
under the shelter of the rushes. [| 
particularly remember the combat that 
was fought one lovely spring morn- 
ing. War cries began at daylight, and 
at last dragged me from bed to see 
what it was all about. Leaning 
through the window, so that the damp 
smell of the dew-soaked morning air 
could be whiffed in all its freshness, I 
saw that a strange pair of moorhens 
had come house-hunting to the garden 
pond. The resident pair, looking on 
possession as not only “‘ nine points of 
the law ’’ but the tenth point as well, 
were indignantly trying to drive them 
off. Cock fought with cock, and hen 
with hen, the water flying and splash- 
ing, and the ducks looking on in 
amazement. Then one of the strangers 
broke away and swam off as hard as 
it could go, but, half flying, half 


swimming, his foe followed hard on 
his heels, and drove the invader out 
at the end of the pond and away into 
the meadow. Here the stranger twisted 


round and faced No. 1. For a moment 
they stood facing each other with low- 
ered heads and extended necks, then 
suddenly flew up into the air, only to 
drop back into their respective posi- 
tions again. Once more they sparred, 
then the stranger turned tail and ran, 
but he was a cunning bird; he did not 
run away, but merely back to the pool 
where he had no right to be. Again 
they fought in the water, combing each 
other’s breasts, bouncing into the air, 
falling back with much splashing, and 
fighting with so much energy that I 
thought they would soon have to stop 
from sheer exhaustion ; but though the 
invaders were more than once driven 
off, it was evening before they finally 
departed. If ever birds earned the 
right to nest in peace it was that pair 
of moorhens, but two early clutches of 
eggs met with disaster. However, 
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they had better luck with the third, 
and brought off a brood of wee black 
chicks, with whom they swam proudly 
about. 

Some time before the moorhen fam- 
ily hatched the brown owls had their 
family out of their nest hole. This 
pair of owls quite belong to the gar- 
den, for they roost in the fir trees close 
to the house, though you would never 
suspect that they were there, were it 
not for the fact that every now and 
then one of them gives a loud and 
ringing hoot, which, even amid the 
noise and bustle of mid-day, echoes 
and re-echoes through the trees. Then 
if you look up into the topmost 
branches of the tall spruce you will 
see a lightish brown patch, and after 
a time you will distinguish amid the 
interlacing branches the fluffy shape 
and round face of the owl. A similar 
scrutiny of the next tree will reveal 
a second bird, but this time a smaller 
and greyer owl. He (I say “ he ”’ be- 
cause among the birds of prey the 
males are always the smallest) belongs 
to the grey race of the tawny owl, 
which variety is in this district as com- 
mon as the reddish one, though not 
in my opinion nearly so handsome. 
I am convinced that this cock is the 
same bird that two tame owls of mine 
reared some ten years ago, and which 
I set free as soon as it was able to get 
its own living. Ever since a small 
grey owl exactly like the one I released 
has been about the place. The second 
season he found a mate, brought her 
home, and they took possession of a 
hollow tree by the pond, where, year 
after year, they have nested and 
reared each season five or six fluffy 
owlets. Long before they can fly 
properly the young ones climb out of 
the hole and perch about among the 
branches. You know at once when 
the owls have got their family off, for 
the sharp squeaks of the little ones can 
be heard all night imploring their 
parents for food and yet more food, 
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for baby owls have excellent appetites, 
and it takes a great many field voles 
and other mice to satisfy them. At 
this stage, when the owlets are only 
“‘ perchers,’’ I often see them sitting 
about on the branches, gazing down 
on the world below with their great, 
dark, solemn, red-rimmed eyes. But 
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the world, for they disappear, and 
their parents are left in undisputed 
possession of the old nesting place un- 
til the next brood hatches off. It often 
puzzles me what becomes of all the 
young owls, for we carefully protect 
the owl population, and I do not think 
there is anyone for many miles around 


THREE BROWN 


OWLETS WHICH WE TOOK FROM THEIR 


NEST FOR THE PURPOSES OF PHOTOGRAPHY, TOGETHER 
WITH A HALF-GROWN RAT AND A YOUNG WATER VOLE 


WHICH THE PARENTS HAD PROVIDED 


soon they lose their down and fluff, 
get strong on the wing, and their call 
changes to the ‘“ ker-quick’’ with 
which the old birds greet each other. 
All autumn they make the nights 
lively with their calls and hoots, until 
about Christmas time the noise reaches 
a climax. I fancy this must be when 
the old birds are driving them out into 


AS FOOD. 


who would kill an owl, yet they do not 


increase. Certain pairs nest in certain 
trees year after year, but you seldom 
if ever find a new establishment. 
The brown owls are assisted in their 
task of keeping down the garden mice 
by a barn owl that lives in what was 
once a pigeon loft. He is a silent, 
ghost-like bird, floating to and fro in 
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that soft uncanny way which is 
peculiar to the owls. Unlike the brown 
owls, who only hunt by night, he often 
goes about his business in an after- 
noon, but then, for some reason of 
their own, the small birds do not 
worry him, though if one of the other 
owls moves in the daytime every bird 
in the neighbourhood joins in saying 
what they all think of it! One day 
I climbed up into the white owls’ 
roosting place, and there found a pile 
of castings. Collecting twenty-eight 
of these pellets I took them to the 
house, for I wanted to know exactly 
what the bird had been living on, and 
as a Casting consists of the indigestible 
portions of the food, such as fur and 
bones, skulls of mice and birds are 
generally recognizable. I dissolved 


the pellets in hot water, and they 
yielded the bones of seven young rats, 
eighteen house mice, nine long-tailed 
mice, five bank voles, twenty-seven 
tield voles, forty-four common shrews, 


two pigmy shrews, one blue tit, and 
two small birds that I could not iden- 
tify for certain—total, 112 mice and 
rats to three birds, and as each pellet 
would represent a night’s work, the 
ow! did this in twenty-eight days! Not 
bad work for one bird! Personally, I 
consider him more valuable about the 
farm buildings than five or six cats. 
Mice are at all times destructive little 
demons, and long-tailed mice in par- 
ticular will do no end of harm in a 
kitchen garden. Last year, despite 
the hard-working owls, they took 
nearly all the first lot of peas, scratch- 
ing them up just as they began to 
grow, and the rows had to be sown 
again. They also fared sumptuously 
when the strawberries were ripe, and, 
not content with what they could eat, 
bit off and piled into heavs quantities 
of the fruit. Despite their destructive 
ways the long-tails are beautiful little 
mice, slim and elegant, with large 
black eyes and big nervous ears, the 
daintiest of paws, and the quickest of 
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movements, so that to chase one is an 
almost hopeless task. 

Another smart mouse which is far 
too common in the garden is the bank 
vole, for it is a dreadful little thief. 
It will eat anything from green food, 
such as lettuces, up to corn, seeds and 
fruit. However, it is fairly easy to 
trap, a piece of bread or cheese proving 
an irresistible bait, in which particular 
it differs from the field vole, which is 
also plentiful wherever there is long 
rough herbage, for it lives entirely on 
grass, and no bait attracts it. As a 
matter of fact it does not do a great 
deal of harm, apart from the tunnels 
it makes in the grass, for it does not 
interfere even with narcissus_ bulbs. 
Crocus bulbs it will eat, but none of 
the daffodil type, for I have tried re- 
peatedly with captive voles, and you 
could not starve them into touching 
the bulbs. 

Writing of wild creatures that come 
into the garden to rob and pilfer re- 
minds me of that handsome bird, the 
hawfinch, which is here a frequent 
visitor, especially when the pea pods 
begin to fill. Its handiwork is un- 
mistakable, the bird ripping and 
squashing the pods with its powerful 
bill. Then the only thing to do is to 
put nets over the rows, when, if by 
any chance you get one of the birds 
entangled in the meshing, you must 
look out for your fingers while 
handling it, for I do not know of any 
bird of the same size which can give 
such a pinch! Another handsome 
thief who sometimes raids the kitchen 
garden is the jay. It also has a weak- 
ness for green peas, though not nearly 
so tiresome as the less common haw- 
finch. 

The smaller birds are occasionally 
terrified by the appearance of a hawk, 
for both sparrow hawks and kestrels 
often pass over, or even capture their 
prey in the garden. One fine female 
sparrow hawk used to go by regularly 
every morning, sometimes perching 
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for a few minutes on the railings, but 
I have not seen her for a long time, 
and fear she must have fallen a victim 
to someone’s gun. Kestrels I often 
see, and they are particularly easy 
birds to identify on the wing on ac- 
count of their peculiar method of hunt- 
ing. The hawk flies slowly along, 


At one time I had a tame kestrel, a 
young male, which was put out on a 
“‘bow perch”’ on the lawn each day,and 
here he was often visited by wild birds. 
An old cock kestrel, very handsome 
with his reddish body feathers and 
blue-grey tail, came frequently, but 
not with an intent to cheer the captive, 


JIM, MY TAME KESTREL, WAS OFTEN VISITED 
BY HIS WILD RELATIVES. 


until it sees something worth watch- 
ing, when it stops and hangs in the 
air, with its tail spread and wings 
quivering rapidly, maintaining ex- 
actly the same position for minutes at 
a time, until the unfortunate mouse far 
below makes an incautious movement, 
when the little falcon (for it belongs 
to the long-winged hawks or falcons, 
and not to the short-winged division 
of the tribe which are the hawks 
proper) closes its wings and falls like 
a stone. It seldom fails to take its 
prey, which is generally one of the 
mischievous little field mice. 


for after ‘‘ bowing and scraping ”’ be- 
fore poor little Jim, he invariably went 
at him, knocked him off his perch, and 
proceeded to ill-use the weaker bird. 
I could always tell when the visitor 
was about, as both hawks chattered so 
loudly, and would then go out and 
show myself to drive off the too ag- 
gressive stranger. 

Perhaps some of the most fascinat- 
ing birds about a garden are the tits, 
for they are so charming to watch with 
their dainty, acrobatic ways. The 
wee long-tailed tits, or ‘‘ can-bottles,”’ 
as the country people call them, come 
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sometimes, when they swing about 
among the boughs like little grey mice. 
But the great tits and the coal tits 
can be seen almost any day at work 
in the trees searching for insects. A 
pair of the former kind have nested 
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pearing for the winter and returning 
in the early spring. 

The past winter was very hard on 
the birds, and indeed on wild life of 
all descriptions. Most birds fled south, 
and during the frost only sparrows, 


THE PUMP WHEREIN THIS GREAT TIT ALWAYS 


BUILDS HIS NEST. 


HERE THE BIRD IS SEEN 


CARRYING FOOD FOR THE YOUNG ONES. 


for six years in succession in a dis- 
used pump in the back yard. _ It 
puzzles me what they see in the situa- 
tion, for it is most public, the nest 
being inspected by all and sundry, to 
say nothing of four cats, who look up 
from below and take a lively interest 
in the welfare of the rising generation, 
usually managing to secure one or two 
of the young birds when the time 
comes for them to venture forth into 
the world. However, the tits come 
back year after year, generally disap- 


some chaffinches, a few blackbirds, one 
or two hedge sparrows, and of course 
a few robins, were left about the place. 
They all came to be fed with my two 
tame pheasants and tthe three pet 
partridges. But other birds that could 
not get food died of cold and starva- 
tion—one blackbird was even seen 
pecking at ithe carcase of another. It 
was pitiable to find the bodies on the 
footpaths, and see the survivors fly- 
ing slowly about in their weakened 
condition, or pecking hopelessly here 
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and there in the vain search for some- 
thing to eat. 

The .pheasants and partridges just 
mentioned were all that were left of a 
number I had reared the previous 
summer. The others had gone off, 
one by one, and had probably been 
shot, but ‘‘ Cocky,’’ ‘‘ Patchy ”’ and 
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cock (he is an Old English pheasant) 
with his wattles expanded strutting 
round Patchy, saying, ‘‘ Cuc! cuc! 
cuc!’’ in the most insulting way. 
But it had no effect, the latter would 
go on eating without once looking up 
or casting a glance at his would-be 
opponent, who expended all his wiles 


the partridges stopped in the garden, 
and were quite an ornament to the 
place, especially the first when he at- 
tained his full plumage. ‘‘ Patchy,” 
otherwise the ‘‘ Conscientious Objec- 
tor,’ was small and insignificant be- 
side his splendid relative, but then he 
was a very late hatched chick. Per- 
haps he knew he was no match for the 
other, but nothing would induce him 
to spar with Cocky. The latter was 
always trying to make him fight. It 
was most amusing to see the black 


THE SQUIRREL WOULD SIT WITH HIS BEAUTIFUL 
BRUSH CURLED OVER HIS BACK AND CRACK NUTS. 


and arts in vain. Lately poor Patchy 
has met with an accident which will 
give him every excuse for avoiding 
active service in the future. Some- 
how or other, perhaps through some 
trap set too much in the open, the poor 
bird got one of his feet cut off. But it 
did not seem to inconvenience him as 
much as might have been expected, 
and it is wonderful how he gets about 
on his one leg. 

Until the beginning of February the 
partridges also came up each morn- 
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ing to see what they could get, such 
attractive little people in their beauti- 
fully pencilled plumage of grey and 
brown, and so tame that they would 
eat out of my hands. But in the early 
part of February they decided that, 
despite the weather, mating time had 
come. The tamest hen accepted the 
advances of a wild cock, who led her 
away into the fields, and was too timid 
to come up for food. I often saw them 
together, when the cock would run off 
as hard as he could go, and his wife 
would follow more slowly behind, 
stopping to look back whenever I 
called. But some accident befell him, 
possibly he was killed by some poach- 
ing cat or wandering fox, at any rate 
he disappeared, and his widow wan- 
dered about calling disconsolately for 
him. She came home to the garden, 
where she moped about unhappily, 
but at last she, too, disappeared, and 
I can only hope it was in the company 
of some unattached cock, a bachelor, 
or equally lonely widower ! 


I hope the fox had nothing to do 
with it, but he often comes round the 
house, especially in hard weather, for 


he finds the frozen-out wild ducks 
most tempting morsels. It is very 
hard on wild fowl when their natural 
element becomes a solid sheet of ice, 
but it affords the fox an opportunity 
he seldom fails to make good use of. 

A charming and much more wel- 
come visitor to the garden was a squir- 
rel that used to come regularly to a 
certain tree for the nuts which were 
put ready in a crevice for him. He 
would sit there, his beautiful red brush 
curled over his back, and crack them 
one after another, until, the feast being 
finished, he would drop to the ground 
and race like a flash of red fur across 
the lawn to some fir trees where there 
were cones to rob of their seeds. 

Last winter these trees had another 
visitor in search of their seeds, and 
that was a crossbill which appeared for 
a short time. It was a handsome bird, 
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being an old cock in the full red plum- 
age. The bird takes his name from 
the crossed tips of the bill, which thus 
forms a most efficient pair of nippers 
that cannot be beaten for ripping to 
pieces a fir cone. I believe in its 
native Scandinavian forests it lives en- 
tirely on pine seeds. 

But perhaps the most lovely visitors 
to the garden are the kingfishers, who 
bring their young ones up from the 
river each summer to fare sumptuously 
on the sticklebacks and small roach 
with which the ponds abound. A 
peculiar shrill whistle tells that they 
have arrived, and the next thing one 
sees is a flash of brilliant blue, which 
is one of the old birds darting from 
pond to pond. Last season I put up a 
hide to try and photograph a heron 
that also came to fish. The cunning 
poacher, however, viewed the tent with 
suspicion, but no such fears troubled 
the kingfishers, one of whom came 
and perched beside the tent, being so 
near the cover that if there had been 
a hole near enough I could have put 
my finger through and stroked it. It 
seemed to have no idea that any 
human being could be near, but sat 
there happily preening first the bril- 
liant jewel-like feathers of its back, 
and then its chestnut breast feathers. 
At last it stood on one leg, put a tiny 
red foot behind its wing, and gravely 
scratched its head. Next it fluffed its 
feathers out, then it became interested 
in something in the water, and in a 
moment there was a splash. The bird 
had dived after a small fish, which it 
had in its beak as it flew up and away 
to the other end of the pond, where 
I think the stickleback was handed 
over to one of the waiting young ones. 

The heron I have mentioned was at 
one time a regular visitor. Evening 
after evening he came sailing down, 
his great wings giving him a most im- 
pressive appearance. He _ evidently 
fished all night, for he could be seen 
hard at work in the dawn, but he 
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generally went away as soon as the 
workmen appeared, spending the day 
in some tall trees, from which he could 
see far and wide, except when he pre- 
ferred to roost on the ground. In the 
latter case he always chose the middle 
of one particularly large and open 
field, where he could see on all sides 
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is a lovely creature when the sunlight 
glints on its green body and scarlet- 
crested head. Quite as lovely in its 
uniform of black, white and scarlet 
crest is the greater spotted woodpecker 
which occasionally comes up from the 
woods, for it is not uncommon in this 
part of Shropshire. Only last spring 


YOUNG KINGFISHERS ARE BROUGHT 


of him. Even when standing in an 
open space like this he was by no 
means a conspicuous object, especially 
to a person whose eye was uneducated 
in such matters, but when one knew 
what to look for you could soon make 
out his lean grey form. 

Beautiful and interesting birds that 
are sometimes to be seen are the wood- 
peckers. The green woodpecker comes 
quite often, for there is an old ‘‘ha-ha’’ 
wall where ants and other insects 
abound, and here the bird prods and 
hammers as if digging into a tree. It 


BY THEIR 


BE FED AT 


PARENTS EACH SUMMER TO 
THE POND. 


{ had a nest under observation for 
some time. I found it in a silver birch 
when the hole was only half bored, 
yvatched with the greatest interest as 
day after day the owners deepened 
and improved it; but, alas! hardly 
had they laid their full clutch of eggs 
than a pair of scoundrelly starlings 
came along, took possession of the 
nest, and bundled the beautiful white 
eggs out on to the ground, where I 
found them lying broken at the foot 
of the tree. 
A dainty, fairy-like little bird is the 
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golden-crested wren. Last spring a 
pair nested in a fir tree close to the 
house, hanging, as is their rule, their 
nest from the under side of a bough. 
This cradle is a beautiful piece of 
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youngsters I have ever heard, for they 
kept up a continual twittering, which 
was, I suppose, their way of urging 
the old birds to be quick in collecting 
One evening the 


grubs for them. 


THE GREATER SPOTTED WOODPECKER, WHICH 
NESTS IN A HOLE BORED IN THE SILVER BIRCH 


work, being woven of moss and lichen, 
so that it is not unlike that of a chaf- 
finch, except that the latter is always 
placed on a branch, not beneath it. 
The family when nearly ready to leave 
the nest were some of the noisiest 


happy twittering was going on as 
usual, next morning the nest was 
empty, and the little ones had van- 
ished, but I hope some of them will 
come back here to nest this spring, 
for birds generally come home when 
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the breeding time comes round. It is 
the rule rather than the exception for 
a particular pair of birds to return to 
their old nesting site. I do not mean 
only birds notorious for doing so, such 
as the tits, but blackbirds, thrushes, 
willow wrens and pheasants, to say 
nothing of robins and wagtails. A 
certain pair of pied wagtails return 
regularly each spring to the creepers 
on the side of the house, and a pair 
of spotted flycatchers have also nested 
more than once on a beam over a door- 
way in the kitchen garden. They and 
the martens, who build their clay 
homes under the eaves of the house, 
are all birds we are glad to have about, 
on account of the enormous number 
of flies that they eat. That swallows 
and martens return each year to their 
old quarters has been proved by mark- 
ing the birds with rings, when the 
ringed individuals have returned to 
the old nests the next spring. How- 
ever, I fear there may be many old 
quarters without tenants this year, for 
the long-continued cold of the past 
winter, and the late spring, has told 
severely on all species; even the hardy 
kinds suffered greatly from the frost, 
and most of the birds which usvally 
stop with us throughout the winter 
fled before the cold. Many seemed to 
be aware that hard times were in store 
and went before the frost set in, but 
others only departed when compelled 
to. One of the first of the cold days. 
with a bitter wind from the east, I 
noticed flocks of lapwings going south- 
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At the same 


west one after another. 
time the redwings and fieldfares van- 
ished, and soon the countryside was 


deserted. But what astonished me 
was that so few unusual birds appeared 
with the continued easterly winds, but 
possibly they passed on to warmer 
regions. The only strangers I saw 
were some bramblings that came down 
to feed with the few remaining chaf- 
finches and the fine crossbill already 
mentioned. But these wanderers also 
went on in search of some more com- 
fortable spot to winter in, where food 
would not be so hard to find, and only 
a few hardy native birds were left. 
Even the moorhens seemed to feel the 
weather acutely, and it made them 
pitiably tame. They would come 
hurrying up through the snow for any 
food that was thrown out of the door, 
and sit down so as to keep their feet 
warm in their feathers while eating it. 
But their troubles are now forgotten, 
with the warm days nesting occupies 
all their time and thoughts. Once more 
the garden is full of life, for the spring 
migrants are back, the cuckoo calls in 
the trees—probably already looking 
out for a nest wherein may be placed 
an egg, to presently develop into a 
greedy little monster, for many a. 
young cuckoo has been reared in the 
garden—and the little grey-green wil- 
low warblers, chiff-chaffs, and other 
dainty insectivorous birds flit through 
the bushes. All is life once more, and 
the hardship and suffering are past 
and forgotten. 


Extracts from the Diary of an old Fox- 


hound, drafted to a pack of Otterhounds 


BY 


GOVERNOR 


March 30. 


VIL fortune, I suppose, is our in- 

evitable lot at some period of our 
lives, yet it seems hard that I should 
sit here, I, Trouncer, the surest finder 
and lowest scented hound that ever 
challenged. That I should sit here, I 
repeat, amongst a collection of long- 
haired, clumsy, three-cornered dogs— 
I will not call them hounds—whose 
associates appear to be throaty, splay- 
footed harriers, condemned for ever to 
hunt in heart-rending circles after a 
lop-eared brute with a brush an inch 
long! Yet such is my lot, and I find 
it a bitterly hard one. 


I arrived yesterday, and overheard a 
squat, dumpy little man, who appears 
to hold some authority over this miser- 
able menagerie, observe in a patroniz- 
ing tone that I was a good sort to look 
at, and might be useful, if I entered— 

I entered!’ Shades of Raley- 
wood! If I entered !’’ 

The word filled the bitter cup to 
overflowing. Entered! To hear a 
short, fat, miserable apology of a man 
with calves like balloons talk of me— 
me, mark you! Trouncer! entering ! 

For a moment the infection of being 
quartered with the underbred brutes 
around almost overcame me. I had 
thoughts of spoiling his great, un- 
wieldy calves; of showing him the 
trick I have of catching a fox across 
the loins and breaking his back with a 
single snap. But I am thankful to 
say I pulled myself together, and let 


the insult pass with a growl of disgust, 
I must say the brute fed me well and 
generously. 

April 3. 

I find there are others of my breed 
here. Poor devils; they are poor 
specimens, and all monstrously fat; 
not a rib to be seen amongst eight 
couple. Fifteen minutes over a coun- 
try would smother them. I am too 
sore at heart to say anything to them, 
but there is an old dog, called Dutch- 
man, like a bull elephant on ninepins, 
who has an honest face, and seems 
agreeable, and I went so far as to ask 
him what kind of season they had had. 
Would you believe it? In the month 
of April he tells me they have not 
even begun, ‘‘ because it is too cold !”’ 
I roared with laughter. I really could 
not help it! He looked so fat and 
prosperous, that the idea of his feeling 
cold was too much for me altogether. 
He seemed a little surprised, and when 
I mentioned with a touch of pride that 
we had killed thirty brace of foxes he 
did not seem to understand what I 
meant. He tells me, however, that he 
may eat as much as he likes, and that 
he thinks I shall be allowed to do the 
same, which is something, at any rate. 


April 10. 


I have this day had the most extra- 
ordinary experience that a self-respect- 
ing foxhound ever went through. At 
seven o’clock the squat man let us 
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out. He was wearing a green coat, 
and carried a whip and the shaft of a 
pitchfork in his hand. Shades of my 
ancestors! He mounted, as I am a 
living hound, a bicycle—and called to 
us to come after him! I refused point 
blank! It was more than I could 
stand. Ill-usage I could survive, or- 
dinary insults I have lately, in all 
conscience, suffered enough of, but a 
bicycle! a man on a bicycle! Never! 
I had to, however. A long, spindle- 
shanked brute, whose legs were cer- 
tainly intended for a boot and not a 
pair of knickerbockers, made at me 
with a whip, and go I had to, though 
I let them know exactly what I thought 
about it. 

We trotted for some miles, making 
the fat mongrels blow like engines, 
and I managed more than once to run 
into the wheel of the bicycle, which 
caused the squat man to roar ‘‘ War 
’orse !’’ (of all unsuitable nonsense), 
and fall off, swearing lustily. That 
put me in a better humour, and I 
pushed up against old Dutchman, who 
is really a good sort, and called him 
‘‘ old Puff and Blow.’’ He took this 
in very good part, being quite three- 
parts beat at the time. After a slow 
jog of five or six miles, mind you! 

At last we came to a bridge over a 
stream, where another short, fat man 
in a green coat was standing, carrying 
a horn and a hop pole. He had legs 
which would have made Peel faint and 
thrown Bartley into an apoplexy, but 
the others seemed pleased to see him, 
and he spoke kindly enough to me by 
name. There were some more people 
with him, all on foot, and all carrying 
these absurd poles. I noticed one 
long, gaunt individual, smoking a 
bent pipe, a pipe, mind you, at. what 
I must now conclude was by way of 
being a meet of hounds! It had a 
queer top to it, like a drain grating, 
but he seemed pleased in spite of it, 
for when I growled at him he seized 
what he was pleased to call my 
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‘“napper ’’ in his thin brown hands, 
tapped the end of my muzzle with his 
finger, and said something about 


foxes, which made my heart go out 


to him at once. 

After the odious bicycle had been 
left at a house we began to walk up 
the stream, to the banks of which the 
ridiculous mongrels rushed tumultu- 
ously in a body. I noticed that one of 
them, a puppy called ‘‘ Charity,’’ bel- 
lowed like a bull on approaching it, 
and that the fat man in green reproved 
her for it. To my horror my friend 
Dutchman and the other foxhounds 
joined in this rush to the water, and 
he actually plunged into it, and began 
nosing the surface as if he expected to 
find the drag of a fox on it! I laugh 
to this moment when I think how ab- 
surd he looked. 

We had walked a mile, with the 
squat man, John, in advance, the fat 
man with the legs behind us, and a 
long, cadaverous person, whom every- 
one rightly called ‘‘ Dismal Jimmy,”’ 
in rear of all, when I saw John stoop 
down -and look at the ground. The 
master, for so I suppose I must call 
the man with the legs, ejaculated the 
query, ‘‘ Fresh ?’’ and John was in the 
act of nodding in reply, when the 
rough mongrels made a furious rush 
at the spot from all sides, and there 
ensued the most appalling bellowing 
that ever disgusted the ears of an 
honest hound. Even Dutchman ap- 
peared much excited, for though he 
plainly disapproved of the disgraceful 
din, he approached at a lumbering 
gallop, thrust his great nose on to the 
ground, and feathered unmistakably. 

Well, thought I, perhaps after all 
these absurd creatures may have hit off 
his drag, for he may have crossed the 
stream on his way home, so I galloped 
up and investigated the matter on the 
spot. You will hardly believe me 
when I say that all this hideous up- 
roar had been caused by a very slight, 
nauseating odour of apparently stale 
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fish! Utterly overcome with disgust 
I walked away, and the masquerading 
Jackanapes with the horn laughed and 
cheered, positively cheered (in an ama- 
teurish way) his menagerie to the 
echo ! 

There is an old rough ass here called 
“‘ Bumper,”’ and if I had not felt so 
mad I could have laughed till I cried 
to watch the ridiculous capers he cut 
when he winded the stale fish. He 
booed and bellowed and boomed like 
an exhilarated steam syren; darting 
hither and thither with his great mouth 
wide open, a perfect torrent of roars 
rushing out of it afl the time. 

I must say they reproved him quietly 
for this. The Master (save the mark !) 
said ‘‘ Steady,’’ and the fellow ‘‘ Dis- 
mal Jimmy,”’ cracked his thong, while 
the gaunt man, who still smoked his 
odious pipe, grumbled something 
about being “ too free.’ 

After this the same ridiculous per- 
formance took place every few yards 
for some miles, when, to my great re- 
lief, the bellowing ceased, and I over- 
heard the Master saying something to 
the gaunt man about “ run out,’’ and 
“out of mark.’? He looked a good 
deal annoyed at the time, and I caught 
the words, ‘‘ a beastly drain, I sup- 
pose,’’ and he spoke in a manner to 
John which somewhat reminded me of 
the severe things I have sometimes 
heard my own dear master say to his 
field, on the rare occasions when they 
have ridden us off the line. The gaunt 
man looked a good deal put out, and 
puffed out dense volumes of smoke, 
which threw us all into convulsions of 
sneezing. We then came home, and 
had a huge feed. 


May 2. 


Since I last wrote up my diary I am 
compelled to say that I have changed 
my opinion of my new master, and 
am beginning to think the mongrels 
better fellows than I took them for. 
Furthermore, I am prepared to say 
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that there is more in this fish work 
business than I could have believed. 
To begin with, the master has been 
exceedingly kind, and has sat and 
talked to me of foxes in a way which 
I could not have credited, from look- 
ing at the size of his legs. He really 
appears to have a love of hunting in 
spite of them, though how he con- 
trives to put boots on I have no 
notion. Anyhow, I don’t dislike him, 
and he keeps a good class of biscuit 
in his pocket. 

To continue. Yesterday we were out 
by one of these interminable streams, 
and the usual bellowing had _ been 
going on for a long time, when it sud- 
denly increased to a roar like thunder, 
a fierce, crashing sound that reminded 
me not a little of a find in a strong 
patch of gorse. The behaviour of 
John was most remarkable. He uttered 
an ejaculation, in which I caught 
something about someone being 
** down,’’ and rushed past me down 
the stream with the speed of lightning, 
the laps of his green coat flying be- 
hind him in the wind. He was accom- 
panied in this apparently aimless, 
headlong charge by the gaunt man, 
still smoking his pipe, and by Dismal 
Jimmy, and they all disappeared 
round a corner at the highest speed, 
while the Master blew a sharp note or 
two, and cheered the collection on 
with all his might. It seems incredible, 
but the fact remains that they were all 
swimming down the stream together, 
screaming like madmen at nothing at 
all! At least I could see nothing 
from where I sat on the bank and 
watched. 

For some time the roar was deafen- 
ing, but after a bit there was a lull 
which lasted a long time, and I heard 
the Master say something about a 
“sticky brute,’’ and these ‘‘ beastly 
overhanging places.’’ He also spoke 
quite rudely to some of the people who 
were wisely following my example, 
and keeping quite dry on the bank. 
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At the same time a few of the men 
with hop poles took to the water, and 
began stirring them violently under 
the edges of the stream. The re- 
mainder of those present stood high 
and dry on shore, and at last I dis- 
covered quite accidentally what it was 
that the mongrels were hunting. A 
man in brilliant stockings and thick 
spats, who had taken the wisest care 
not to get wet, happened to be near 
me, and I heard him say in convincing 
tones that either a rat or a duck was 
being hunted. A rat or a duck! Then 
they had drafted me, Trouncer, to 
hunt rats or ducks! It was the last 
straw, and I retired into a small spin- 
ney which fringed the stream, and lay 
down to try, by thinking over the 
glorious gallops of past days, to blot 
out the horrible ignominy of my pre- 
sent fate. 

Meanwhile the booing and _ bellow- 
ing had ceased, and all was quiet, 
when an event took place which makes 
me tremble with rage to the tip of my 
stern as I write. I was sitting, as I 
said, in a spinney; a quiet, snug place 
with plenty of bottom in the covert, 
the very spot to draw in the cubbing 
season, and as I sat musing despon- 
dently over better days, my attention 
was arrested by a curious, pungent, 
indefinable scent which began to steal 
into my nostrils, and I noticed that 
something was moving in the under- 
growth. I paid little attention at the 
moment, until suddenly there came 
round the corner the grimmest look- 
ing monster that I have ever seen 
since we ran into a badger in the hang- 
ing Thorns in our Tuesday country 
several seasons ago. Long and low 
and black was this apparition, with a 
flat, venomous head, and little wicked 
eyes, and as he spied me he lifted a 
grizzled, whiskery lip, and I caught a 
glimpse of a set of fangs, which roused 
every hackle from my stern to my 
neck. In a flash he turned his long, 
snakelike body in the grass, and lum- 
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bered off with a curious up and down 
style of going, and was instantly lost 
in the covert. In a moment I| was after 
him. Trouncer, ‘‘ steady old Troun- 
cer,’’ as they used to call me, hunting 
a black devil from the pit! 
How it happened I cannot tell, but I 
recollect that the old feeling surged 
over me as it used to do when I felt 
that in twenty strides we must run 
from scent to view, and that in a few 
seconds my jaws would be closing 
over the loins of another gallant fox. 
In my foolish pride I felt that I could 
deal easily with this creature, single- 
handed or otherwisé. I caught him in 
a few strides, just as he was making 
apparently for the water, and I was 
on the point of gripping him over the 
back when in a twinkling he turned 
with a sudden hissing kind of noise. 
I felt a striking, stabbing pain in my 
throat and ear, and he was gone. 
Never have I felt such a fool since I 
was a puppy. In my rage I gave vent 
to a fierce roar of pain, which was 
evidently heard, for a voice shouted 
‘* Hoic! Hoic!’’ and old Dutchman 
passed me at the same moment and 
plunged into the water like a load of 
stones falling out of a cart. I fol- 
lowed. It was cold, I admit, but 
I wished to look a little further into 
the matter with that great black devil 
who had bitten me. On getting into 
the water I was conscious that a 
musky, slightly fishy and pretty strong 
scent was floating all about me, and I 
instantly concluded that it must be 
coming from the mysterious brute 
whom I had seen. I swam upstream 
after it as well as I was able, when it 
suddenly vanished, and I noticed 
Dutchman and a red fellow called 
Spearman turn and come sailing past 
me, nosing the water attentively. 
I confess I was at a loss. Often 


have I guided an ebbing line through 
the stain of sheep, across a dry fallow, 
or down a hard road, but this water 
work beat me. I must say at once that 
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I began to admire the rough fellows, 
and to regret having dubbed them 
mongrels, for I saw that they under- 
stood things which in all my experi- 
ence were unique. I followed them 
attentively down the stream for a long 
distance, until we came upon the gaunt 
man (still smoking his pipe), who w.s 
standing with John, ‘‘Dismal Jimmy,”’ 
and several other hop pole men as mad 
as themselves, in a place where the 
water dwindled into a shallow. They 
formed a long line across the water and 
appeared to pay no attention to any- 
thing that was going on, but looked 
fixedly and, as it struck me, some- 
what gloomily, into the water before 
them. Suddenly the gaunt man’s eye 
lit up; he raised his cap from his head 
and to my intense surprise gave vent 
to a soul-stirring view holler! I can 
never forget it, for it was the first and 
the last time I ever saw him with the 
pipe out of his mouth! 
At the same second there was a wave 
in the water near me, and the sickly 
scent fumed up into my nostrils as it 
had done higher up. All the whippers- 
in in Christendom could not have pre- 
vented me from speaking at that mo- 
ment. I roared with rage at finding 
that this mysterious insulter must actu- 
ally be within a few inches of me again 
and as I turned and raced up the shal- 
low water with the strong line of scent 
full in my nostrils, I overheard the 
gaunt man (doubtless between whiffs 
of his horrible tobacco) observe lacon- 
ically, ‘‘ make a clinker,’’ though what 
he meant I have no idea. For some 
time we hunted the curious scent in 
the pool, my new master occasionally 
cheering us, but more often speaking 
most abruptly to various people who 
got in his way on the bank, till at 
last we lost. trace of the brute alto- 
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gether. At this time I was coming 
down by the edge of the spinney, 
when I saw a shiny, coal black body 
glide silently from the water, trailing 
a long, flat, black brush behind it, and 
disappear into the covert. 


With one triumphant roar I was 
upon him. My teeth may be blunter 
than a puppy’s, but I would teach that 
murderous unknown that others as 
well as he could drive their tusks 
into people’s throats, and that old 
l'rouncer was not to be fooled every 
time, like a puppy amongst rabbits. 
I drove into him with all my weight, 
taking him by the back, though IL 
missed the grip that must have cracked 
his spine, owing to the curious yield- 
ing of his coat. We rolled over to- 
gether, fighting furiously, and he bit 
me most terribly about the neck, nor 
am I convinced, though I had my 
teeth buried in the very middle of him, 
that I could have held him even then 
had not Dutchman and the rough fel- 
lows rushed headlong to my help. 

Do what I would, I could not tear 
that terrible coat. How I pulled and 
savaged him, as the master blew most 
furiously on his horn, and how re- 
luctantly I gave him up to John, who 
had suddenly dropped upon the scene, 
alternately yelling ‘‘ Who-oop!’’ and 
““ Dead, dead, dead!’’ quite in the 
approved style. 


One of the most exciting days of my 
life, and all the gaunt man said as he 
leant on his pole in a dense cloud of 
tobacco was ‘‘ A dog of 25 pounds.”’ 
I asked Dutchman to-night what he 


meant, and he informs me that he 
meant a dog otter, and that they 
always weigh them when they are 
killed. I hope to see more of this 
business. 
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EAUTY cannot be claimed as a 
characteristic of the bulldog, 
though | have heard enthusiasts say 
all that was good of the variety, and 
declare that, to them, the breed repre- 
sented the ideal dog, and that with- 
out him life would not be worth 
living. ‘* Once a bulldog man always 
a bulldog man ”’ is a saying which 
has become quite a proverb, but as 
a similar sentiment has been asso- 
ciated with more than one breed—the 
lrish terrier, for example—one cannot 
give the bulldog enthusiast sole credit 
tor a saying which certainly conveys 
a deep meaning. The variety is popu- 
lar, beyond all doubt; the bulldog 
ring at any leading London or pro- 
vincial show invariably more 
crowded than any other, and it was 
only a few months before the outbreak 
of war prevented owners from sending 
their dogs long and wearisome jour- 
neys by train for the purpose of ex- 
hibition that a Scot‘ish breeder sur- 
prised Londoners by sending a bull- 
dog all the way south in the hope that 
his favourite might win the much- 
coveted challenge certificate granted 
to the show by the Kennel Club. The 
Northern breeder’s enterprise was re- 
warded, as it deserved to be, and it is 
a thousand pities that the present 
restrictions regarding all shows pre- 
vent the compliment being returned 
by a Southerner venturing north, and 
thus meeting the plucky Scottish 
owner on his own ground. All the 
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chief bulldog clubs are well to do, 
each of them having invested funds 
bringing in a yearly income, and up 
to the time of the lapse of shows the 
local or radius gatherings were sup- 
ported quite freely by grants in the 
way of special prizes and cash sub- 
sidies. But for this support bulldog 
shows would have been in a bad way. 
As it is, very little breeding is being 
done, and several of our champions, 
including Mike O’Flannigan and 
Covesea Lass, inmates of Mrs. Pear- 
son’s famous kennel at Tunbridge 
Wells, have already been sold to 
American breeders. 

Bulldog men and women are proud 
of the antiquity of their favourites, and 
also of the fact that public coursers, 
recognized as the most conservative 
of all owners, selected the bulldog as 
breeding stock when it was thought 
the greyhound would be improved by 
the introduction of alien blood. I am 
not going into the matter now, but 
there is not the least doubt about the 
stamina of the beautifully outlined and 
symmetrical greyhound having been 
greatly improved by the introduction 
of bulldog blood got by crossing 
typical specimens of each variety. The 
actual origin of the bulldog is ‘‘ wropt 
in mystery,’ and I have always 


thought it strange that neither Caius 
nor Dame Berners refers to the variety, 
but mention of bull-baiting in The 
Survey of Stamford proves that in the 
reign of King John (1209) dogs were 
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kept especially for that inhuman pas- 
-time—I will not misuse a good word 
by calling it a sport. The reference is 
well worth giving. It is as follows: 
‘* William Earl Warren, Lord of this 
town in the reign of King John (1209), 
standing upon the walls of his castle 
at Stamford, saw two bulls fighting 
for a cow in the castle meadows, till 
all the butchers’ dogs pursued one of 
the bulls, which was maddened by 
the noise and multitude, through the 
town. This sight so pleased the Earl 
that he gave the castle meadow where 
the bulls’ combat began for a common 
» to the butchers of the town after the 
first grass was mowed, on condition 
_ that they should find ‘ a mad bull ’ on 
a day six weeks before Christmas for 
the continuance of that sport for ever.”’ 
Dogs suitable for the job had to be 
found, and it is just possible that the 
bulldog, as he is known to-day, is a 
direct result of the demand thus 
created. 

Bull-baiting became popular, and a 
dog possessing courage, ferocity and 
power was wanted; this, I believe, 
accounts for the development of the 
variety and the pugnacious appearance 
_of the best of present-day specimens. 
It is on record, by the way, that as 
long since as 1661 a southern lover of 
dogs made by a will by which he gave 
the rent of his house at Staines, Mid- 
diesex, to the townspeople of Woking- 
_ham for the express purpose of pro- 
viding a bull to be baited. It had then 
to be killed and divided, the money 
collected from the curious crowd being 
ear-marked for the purchase of shoes 
and stockings for the poor children of 
Wokingham. The baiting was made 
illegal by Act of Parliament as long 
since as 1835, but by that time the 
dog which had been so freely used 
was vastly different in every respect 
from the old fighting dog, and it is to 
the credit of breeders that the im- 
provement has been maintained, for 
even now one hears occasionally of a 
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bulldog showing great courage, even 
though lacking in intelligence, for an 
attack on a motor car cannot be con- 
sidered the action of a sane animal. 
Wi‘hout giving in full the standard of 
point drawn up by the Bulldog Club 
as long since as 1875, it may here be 
said that the general appearance of a 
typical specimen is that of a smooth- 
coated, thick-set dog, rather low in 
stature, but broad, powerful and com- 
pact. Its head strikingly massive and 
large in proportion to the size of the 
dog. Its face extremely short; its 
muzzle very broad, blunt, and inclined 
upwards. Its body short and well 
knit, the limbs stout and muscular. 
Its hind quarters very high and strong, 
but rather lightly made in com- 
parison with its heavily-made fore- 
parts. The dog conveys an impres- 
sion of determination, strength and 
activity, similar to that suggested by 
the appearance of a thick-set Ayrshire 
or Highland bull. An _ important 
point, according to old ideas; was that 
the muzzle should be short, broad, 
turned upwards, and very deep from 
the corner of the eye to the corner of 
the mouth. The nose should be large, 
broad and black; its top should be 
deeply set back, almost between the 
eyes. The distance from the inner 
corner of the eye (or from the middle 
of the stop between the eyes) to the 
extreme tip of the nose should not ex- 
ceed the length from the tip of the 
nose to the edge of the under lip. The 
nostrils should be large, wide and 
black, with a well-defined straight line 
between them. The most desirable 
size is about 50 Ibs., while as regards 
colour, brightness and purity are 
essentials thought highly of, brindleds, 
reds, whites with their varieties, whole 
fawns, fallows, etc., being more valu- 
able than the pied and mixed colours. 
The whole scale of points need not be 
given but it is worth mentioning that 
while chest and neck, shoulders, body, 
fore legs and hind legs, stop and eyes 
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are each apportioned five points, the 
skull is considered worth fifteen, a full 
third being allotted to size, four to 
wrinkles, three to breadth and square- 
ness, two to shape, and the remainder 
to height. Old-timers no doubt would 
have considered body properties to 
be more valuable than a big skull, for 
the latter is often overdone, and unless 
a bulldog possessed of what is thought 
to be a typical skull, has a body in 
keeping with his “‘ knowledge box,”’ 
he is likely to be looked on as a mon- 
strosity. Considering his body con- 
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formation, the gait of a bulldog is 
heavy and constrained; he appears to 
walk with short, quick steps on the 
tip of his toes, his hind feet not being 
lifted high, but appearing to skim the 
ground and running with the right 
shoulders rather advanced, similar to 
the manner of a horse in cantering. 
These are the chief characteristics of 
an English breed which has a large 
number of very staunch admirers; 


later I hope to deal with other 
favourites. 
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Y special permission of the Naval 
Censor we are able to publish a 
series of photographs taken by Lieut. 
Harry Vandervell and Sir A. Lee 
Guiness, which show in some small 
measure the training of officers for the 
patrol and other branches of the 
R.N.V.R. service. Unfortunately we 
are not in a position to supplement the 
pictures or to say much about either 
the training or the service, but the 
photographs tell their own tale. What 
we should like to have written of is 
the number of men who have gradu- 
ated, and the various occupations 
which have been found for them, for 
assuredly this is not war waste. The 
excellent theoretical and practical 
training must cultivate the desire for 
and the habit of more exact practice 


THE DEPOT SHIP: H.M.S. HERMIONE. 


Photo by Harry Vandervell. 
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than we have hitherto known. More- 
over, men who have seen over two 
years’ active service in all weathers 
must prove an acquisition to our ranks 
in time of peace. It is indeed gratify- 
ing to know that most of the best men 
in the service come from our yacht 
clubs, and that it is their influence and 
example which are quietly raising the 
average standard. 

We should never let this auxiliary 
branch of our Navy lapse. In times 
when war-clouds seldom dimmed the 
fair sky of heaven other movements 
languished or died. But this, born of 
necessity, will live long after immedi- 
ate need for it has ceased to exist, and 
it will, we hope, form part of the 
curriculum of every yachtsman cf 
eligible age and fitness. 
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Photo by Harry Vandervell. 
HIGH EXPLOSIVES. 


Photo by Harry Vandervell. 
GUN DRILL. 
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Photo by Sir A. Lee Guinness. 
THE SEXTANT. 


Photo by Harry Vandervell. 
A LECTURE ON NAVAL DISCIPLINE. 
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Photo by Sir A. Lee Guinness. 
“MAN OVERBOARD” DRILL. 


Photo by Harry Vandervell 
MECHANICAL CLASS. 
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Photo by Sir A. Lee Guinness. 


CASTING THE LEAD. 


Photo by Harry Vandervell. 
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Sentimental Sarah 


BY 


REX COLVILE 


RS. TARRANT put her hand 

on her daughter’s shoulder. 

““Come in, Nancy,’’ she said. 

‘‘ There’s that dreadful Mr. Jones 

slouching along the road. Come in. 
I wouldn’t like him to speak to us.”’ 

Nancy half turned from the garden 
gate. She smiled a little wistfully at 
her mother’s anxiety. 

‘But, mother,’’ she protested, 
‘““Mr. Jones never speaks to any- 
body.” 

** And that just shows how ill-con- 
ditioned he is. Every evening he goes 
shuffling along our road at exactly 
the same time. I watch him from the 
bathroom window—and I know where 
he goes.”’ 

Nancy showed no curiosity. 
haps she, too, guessed. 

““ He goes to the ‘ Three Bells’ at 
Murley,’’ said her mother. ‘‘ He 
There! He’s looking this way! He’s 
scowling! Nancy, turn your back !”’ 

Nancy did as she was told. In doing 
so she glanced toward the road. Mr. 
Jones rolled his broad shoulders and 
slouched past. 

Mrs. Tarrant drew her daughter’s 
arm within her own, and together they 
strolled up the flower-bordered path 
to the cottage. 

Yes,”” she 


Per- 


continued, 


sighing 


luxuriously, ‘‘ he drinks, I’m sorry to 


savy. Mrs. Piper, who ‘ does’ for 
him, tells me his hands shake so much 
in the morning that he can _ scarcely 
hold his knife and fork. Certainly 
he’s no credit to the parish. Nobody 
knows anything about him, so natur- 
ally everybody fears the worst.’’ 


Nancy said nothing. <A chivalrous 
instinct prompted her to defend this 
lonely newcomer. But the little she 
had heard of him was distinctly not in 
his favour. The children in the parish 
school where she taught called him 
““ The Ogre.” 

“They do say,’’ continued Mrs. 
Tarrant, ‘‘ that he tried to enlist, but 
was rejected. His terrible drinking 
habits had affected his heart so seri- 
ously that he was quite unfit for 
service.”’ 

Nancy stooped to disengage her 
skirt from the clutch of a rambler rose. 
What a pity,’’ she said. ‘‘ Poor 
man.”’ 

Mrs. Tarrant sniffed. 

T’d feel sorrier for him,’’ she said, 
‘if he lived in some other parish.’’ 

Meanwhile Mr. Jones shuffled on 
towards Murley. The little by-play 
at the cottage gate had brought a 
grim smile to his lips. It had also 
brought an added weariness to his 
soul. Not that he particularly wanted 
to know the neat, fresh-looking girl 
who taught the village kiddies their 
sums; but, sick of himself though he 
was, it galled him to see her whisked 
away from his vicinity as though he 
were a pestilence. At the ‘‘ Three 
Bells’? corner he turned off to the 
right. He was quite aware of what 
the village gossips thought of him. 
He did not care. If they chose to 
think him a drunkard—well, it gave 
them something to talk about. 

The dusk was falling. The grey 
road stretched on. He had covered a 
mile of it when he came to a spot 
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where it took a wide curve, skirting 
a noisome duck-pond. From the far 
side of this, deep in shadow, came the 
sound of slow, rhythmic splashing. 
Mr. Jones stopped. The beat-beat of 
the miniature paddles went on. Mr. 
Jones’ mind moved slowly. It had 
been wrenched out of its morbidly- 
introspective rut, and took some 
adjusting. 

‘“ Something’s got into that filthy 
swamp, and can’t get out. Why 
can’t it get out ?”’ 

He turned aside and stumbingly 
made his way around the pond’s edge. 
His boots sank deep in the mud, 
emerging at each step with an un- 
pleasant squelch. 

“Ugh!” said Mr. Jones. 

He reached the trunk of a stunted 
tree whose single straggling branch 
overhung the greenish, thick-surfaced 
water. Steadying himself, he peered 
out into the pond. Then, as swearing 
in the taal came more easily to him and 
more picturesquely than in his native 
tongue, he cursed aloud in that hyrid 
language. When he had finished he 
walked into the pond. Each ripple 
disturbed a more remarkable odour. 

This,” gasped Mr. Jones, “ is 
worse than being gassed; worse than 
poisoned wells.” 

He was up to his waist in liquid 
smell before he reached his objective. 
He took a clasp knife from his pocket. 
One end of a short, thick rope was 
tied to the overhanging branch of the 
tree, the other was knotted securely 
round the throat of an animal which 
looked something like a dog. To the 
tag-end of this tether an inadequate 
stone was attached. The intended re- 
sult of this arrangement was that the 
animal would go through the motion 
of swimming for perhaps an hour 
until exhaustion and the weight of the 
stone proved too heavy a burden for 
the supporting branch, which would 
then be tilted downward sufficiently to 
enable the dog to drown. 
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““Huns!’’? growled Mr. Jones. 
‘* British Huns!’’—and he cut the 
rope with a savage slash of the knife. 
Another slash released the stone. 

Come on,’’ said Mr. Jones, hold- 
ing his nose. 

(hey reached land together. The 
animal shook itself, and Mr. Jones 
had no dry part on him. He cast a 
vindictive glance at the pond. 

““ At any rate,’’ he addressed it 
grimly, ‘‘ I’ve taken part in the great 
offensive! You’re it.” 

He turned to the dog. In the dusk, 
and covered with slime, it looked like 
something one hates to see in dreams. 

‘* Off home with you,’’ he said. 

But the animal did not move. It 
may not have understood what the 
word ‘‘ home ’’ meant; it may have 
understood only too well. This latter 
possibility struck Mr. Jones. 

‘* Poor old thing,’’ he said. 

Instantly the dog, with poignant 
humility, was crouching, fawning 
upon his boots. An _ insupportable 
odour arose. Mr. Jones sneezed. 

well,’? he said grudgingly. 
‘“ Come along. Let us reek together.”’ 

They arrived at the weather-stained 
bungalow in this order. The smell, 
the dog, Mr. Jones. All three entered 
the house. Mr. Jones lit the lamp in 
the tiny kitchen, filled a tub with 
water, cast his clothes into the back 
yard, and drew a deep breath of relief. 

‘You first,’’ he said to the watch- 
ing dog. ‘‘ Hop 

Ten minutes later Mr. Jones sat in 
a tub of clean water, and laughed. 
He had been five weeks in the bun- 
galow. It had not heard him laugh 
before. 


Il. 


At seven next morning Mr. Jones 
awoke bathed in perspiration. The 
dog was sitting upon his chest. For 
one ghastly moment Mr. Jones 
doubted its reality. Then, memory 
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coming to his aid, he chuckled his 
relief. 

Hullo,’’ he said. 
ing 

(he dog looked down its nose and 
smirked. There was something in 
this self-conscious grimace that made 
Mr. Jones realize its sex. 

‘‘Good morning, madam,’’ he 
amended. At once she rolled over on 
her back in a paroxysm of delight. 

“* Here,’’ said Mr. Jones, “ sit up, 
and let’s have a look at you.’’ 

She obeyed. Mr. Jones’ stare grew 
wider and wider. 

** What—what are you ?’’ he stam- 
mered. ‘‘ Are you a single dog or a 
whole pack ?”’ 

The question was forced upon him. 
The animal combined the bad points 
of a variety of breeds; she was almost 
a composite dog. Without doubt she 
must have had many, many relatives 
in the canine world. It was impos- 
sible to sum her up. One might have 
said ‘‘ bull-terrier ’’ if she had not had 
a tight-curled tail. An unthinking 
optimist might have said ‘‘ pug,’’ but 
an authority on pugs would have said 
something quite different and stronger. 
As a matter of fact, one might have 
said anything without being unfair. 

““ My aunt,”’ said Mr. Jones. 

Even as the words left his lips he 
realized their appropriateness. 

““ My aunt, indeed ”’ he shouted. 
“* Aunt Sarah to the life ’’ 

It is possible that the important little 
woman (Mr. Jones’ mother’s sister) 
might not have been flattered. Yet 
there were undoubted points of resem- 
blance between the two—the rakish, 
yet modest smirk, the whimsical sly- 
ness inseparable from one _half-shut 
eye, the shapeless, rotund figure. 

‘“Sarah,’’ said Mr. Jones, ‘“‘ go 
away. I’m going to get up.” 

He had never been on very friendly 
terms with his aunt. He felt he could 
not dress in her presence. 


Good morn- 


After breakfast Sarah made tenta- 

tive efforts to entertain Mr. Jones. 
Imaginary, but as it seemed extraor- 
dinarily agile rats were hunted and 
slaughtered in great number. This 
failing to interest Mr. Jones, Sarah, 
in pursuit of her tail, twirled like a 
dervish. She then gave an exhibition 
of comic sneezing. But Mr. Jones 
stood at the window with his hands in 
his pockets, staring moodily and un- 
seeingly at the weeds in his front gar- 
den. Sarah jumped to the narrow 
window-seat, and with one frayed ear 
cocked delicately, scrutinized Mr. 
Jones’ face. Finally she pretended to 
fall off the inadequate ledge, saving 
herself at the psychological moment 
by a breathless scramble. Mr. Jones 
merely sighed, and flung himself into 
a camp chair. Sarah lay down and 
pondered the matter. She had a great 
sense of responsibility. Moreover she 
was a managing woman. 
‘‘ Here is a man,’’ she reasoned, 
who is interested in neither rats nor 
athletics nor gymnastics. A queer 
man. Yet he saved my life. There- 
fore he likes saving lives. Therefore 
he has a kind heart. But he doesn’t 
seem to have much scope here for 
kind-heart-work. If I don’t provide 
him with some his heart may become 
atrophied. I! must see to this.’’ 

Therefore that afternoon she shep- 
herded into the bungalow’s wilderness 
of a garden a hen with a broken leg. 
Mr. Jones came out to see what she 
was barking at. Sarah introduced 
him to the hen. 

‘* Humph,”’ said Mr. Jones. 

With her head knowingly tilted, 
Sarah watched Mr. Jones deal with 
the case. Then she conducted the 
bandaged bird round to the back yard. 
An hour later the grateful bird laid 
an egg in the kitchen. The next day, 
when Mr. Jones came down to break- 
fast, he found Sarah on the doorstep 
with a mangy kitten between her 
front paws. 
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‘* Come in,”’ said Mr. Jones resign- 
edly; and the kitten drank all Mr. 
Jones’ breakfast milk. 

At twelve o’clock Sarah ushered in- 
to the garden a duck with a drooping 
wing. The hen with its leg in splints 
was brought to the front by Sarah to 
give the duck confidence while Mr. 
Jones attended to the wing. The 
kitten came too. 

At dusk Mr. Jones was summoned 
to the gate. Sarah summoned him. 
She wanted the gate opened. A sad- 
eyed donkey accompanied her. 

** Quite so,”’ said Mr. Jones, and 
tied the dorkey to an apple tree. 

By a feat of amazing strength, 
Sarah uncurled her tail. Then, tuck- 
ing her haunches, she encircled the 
tree and the donkey and Mr. Jones 
many times at breakneck speed. 

‘* Sarah,’’ said Mr. Jones firmly, 
““the house party is complete.” 


Ill. 


The next week passed swiftly. 

Mr. Jones found, with a quickening 
interest in life, that there was work for 
him to do—work for others. It is not 
well for a hen to live alone. A solitary 
duck is apt to take a jaundiced view 
of life. So, shakily at first and with 
many pauses for rest, Mr. Jones built 
a hen-house. From Murley two crates 
arrived. One contained company for 
the hen; the other, duck-compatriots. 
A shelter of sorts was constructed for 
the donkey. Twice a day Mr. Jones 
dressed its wounds—and they were 
many. Gradually the dilapidated 
bungalow developed into a small farm. 
Gradually, too, Mr. Jones developed 
into a stronger, fitter man. All of 
which was watched by Sarah with de- 
light not unmixed with a certain self- 
complacency. 

It was on a Sunday morning that a 
loud-voiced, hairy man called at the 
bungalow and demanded his donkey. 
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He accused Mr. Jones of “ stealin’ 
and ’arbourin’.’’ 
Mr. Jones drew his attention to the 
scarcely-healed sores on the animal’s 
back. Then Mr. Jones thrashed the 
loud-voiced and hairy man just out- 
side the donkey’s shelter. The donkey 
observed the action very closely. So 
did Sarah. When it was all over Mr. 
Jones bought the donkey, and fixed 
the price himself. Finally, Sarah took 
a piece out of the man’s trousers as 

he went through the gate. 

In the afternoon Sarah surpassed 
herself. She brought in a little girl 
with a muddy pinafore and two 
scratched knees. The little girl had 
** fell herself,’? she explained. 

All the livestock gathered round 
when Mr. jones knelt down and took 
her in his arms. Sarah licked the 
scratches. 

T like bein’ ’ere,’? announced the 
little girl presently. 

Mr. Jones was conscious of feeling 
extraordinarily pleased. 

** Shall we—shall we have tea ?’’ he 
asked shyly. 

“*Qoo-ah!”’ said the little girl. 
‘“’Tea an’ cakes an’ jam an’ srimps 
an’ tea an’ cakes an 4 

Certainly,’’ said Mr. Jones with 
the alacrity of a waiter. 

So they all had tea in the wilderness 
of a garden. When the festivities 
were over, the latch of the front gate 
clicked. Mr. Jones looked up. So 
did Sarah. But the little girl turned 
her back upon the approaching sun- 
bonneted figure, and hid her face in 
Mr. Jones’ lap. 

“Polly! Oh, Polly, how could 
you ?” 

Nancy Tarrant, flushed, anxious, 
smiling through tears, came running 
up. 

“* We’ve been searching everywhere 
for you, Polly,’ she cried. ‘‘ Your poo: 
mother has been, oh, so anxious.”’ 

““T was ’ere,’’ explained Polly 


sulkily. 
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Mr. Jones stood up, Polly clasping 
his hand tightly. 

““ She has been quite safe with me,”’ 
Mr. Jones said stiffly. 

Nancy for the first time became fully 
cognisant of the strangeness of her 
surroundings. 

““Oh! Oh, you dears !’’ she said 
to the assembled group. 

“Thank you,’ said Mr. 
gravely. 

Nancy bent to pat Sarah. 
winked at her. 

““I—I didn’t know,” said Nancy 
presently, breaking an awkward 
silence, ‘‘ that you, er, went in for 
animals and fowls, Mr. Jones.” 

““ They came in for me,”’ said Mr. 
Jones. 

“Just like you did, teacher,’’ com- 
mented Polly. 

There was another silence. 


Jones 


Sarah 


Then— 


““ Come, Polly, we must be going,”’ 
said Nancy. ‘‘ Thank the gentleman, 
and come along.”’ 

But Polly was not eager. 


Genkleman must come too,’’ she 
stipulated. 

Nancy, very red, made as though to 
lift her. 

On the instant Sarah made demon- 
strations. She bristled, she snarled, 
she walked on the tips of her toes, 
she curled back her lip. Then sud- 
denly she barked. It was the signal 
for an uproar. The donkey brayed, 
the duck quacked, the hens cackled, 
and the kitten cursed. 

‘* Perhaps I had better come too,”’ 
said Mr. Jones solemnly. 


IV. 


“‘Dear Sir,—This is the third time 
I have had to write asking you to 
come and remove your savage 
mongrel from my front steps. Un- 
less you can look after it properly, 
I shall complain to the police. 

Yours, etc., 
AMELIA TARRANT.”’ 
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The kitten on his shoulder made 
playful snatches at this letter while 
Mr. Jones perused it. 

It was quite true what Mrs. Tarrant 
had written. Sarah had attached her- 
self to Nancy in the most determined 
manner. If Mrs. Tarrant had known 
that on at least six occasions during 
the past month her daughter had in 
person conducted Sarah back to the 
bungalow, she would long ago have 
called to her aid the insensible majesty 
of the law. 

For a little time Mr. Jones sat with 
the letter on his knees smiling at 
nothing. Then, still smiling, he 
caught up his cap and went out. Mrs. 
Tarrant saw him coming up the path, 
and was at the front door to meet him. 
Sarah, apparently fast asleep, did not 
move from her strategic position upon 
the topmost step. The succeeding 
colloquy took place across her prone 
body. 

“‘ This must not occur again,’ 
Mrs. Tarrant. 

“Tt must not,’’ agreed Mr. Jones 
dreamily. 
ade 
Tarrant. 
‘“ Very shameful,’’ said Mr. Jones, 

smiling down at Sarah. 

‘* T want to see neither you nor your 
dog again.”’ 

Neither of us,’’ repeated Mr. 
Jones, listening intently for some faint 
feminine sound within the cottage. 

“* And,’’ said Mrs. Tarrant, ‘‘ I for- 
bid you to speak to my daughter 
again. I will not have her associating 
with a good-for-nothing drunkard. Do 
you understand ?”’ 

** Yes,’’ said Mrs. Jones. 
Sarah.”’ 

Sarah obeyed with surprising do- 
cilitvy. She may or may not have 
heard what Mr. Jones had heard, with 
a wild throb of his heart, the ghost of 
a cry of protest, the wraith of a stifled 
sob from behind the shut front door. 
They went down the path together. 


’ 


said 


shameful,’ urged Mrs. 


Come, 


wane 
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Sarah’s expression was the modest, 
self-effacing expression of the British 
diplomatist who emerges from a con- 
ference with his point gained. 

Mr. Jones walked briskly back to 
the bungalow. He scarcely shuffled 
at all now. The hand he stretched out 
for the gate latch was quite steady. 
The gate was ajar when there arose a 
miniature hurricane of flapping petti- 
coats and flying feet, and Nancy’s 
hand was upon his arm. 

Sarah yawned, and sat down. 

Oh,”’ breathed Nancy, her eyes 
shining, the colour flaring in her 
cheeks. ‘‘ Oh, Mr. Jones, I—I had 
io come. I had to tell you that—that 
| heard what mother said to you. It 
—it was cruel—cruel. Oh, I am 
ashamed for her! And—and—I will 
speak to you, whatever she says. And 
—oh, say it’s not true. Say you’re 


not a drunkard, Mr. Jones!” 
His hand closed over hers. 

eyes met hers, and held them. 
not a drunkard, Nancy,’ he 


His 


said. 

A tremulous sigh of relief escaped 
her. 

 wouldn’t believe it, she 
whispered, ‘‘ though all the village 
thinks—”’ 

know,’’ he said. 
worth while to tell them. 
Nancy. May I tell you?” 

She didn’t answer. But the hand 
he still held tightened ever so slightly 
upon his own. 

‘‘ It was a fly,’” he said. ‘‘ Just a 
fly. The sting of a fly. That’s the 
secret of my shake and shuffle. Lis- 
ten. Twelve years ago a young man 
of the name of Cathcart made a fool 
of himself. His father told him to go 
and be a cad elsewhere. So he went 


wasn’t 
But you, 
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to South Africa and became a loafer 
—a remittance man. He drifted, un- 
ambitious, for eleven years. Then 
war came. He joined the Union 
Forces. It was his chance of salva- 
tion. He served for a month in the 
East African campaign. Then—then 
he was bitten by a fly, the tetse fly. 
He was paralyzed. He could hardly 
shuffle along; he could not lift his 
arms. They sent him to England. 
{n three months he was well enough 
to look after himself. He was dis- 
charged from the army. Meanwhile 
his father had died, unreconciled, and 
knowing nothing of what had hap- 
pened to his son. The son inherited 
just £200 a year. What was the son 
to do? He was broken in health, dis- 
i!lusioned, miserable, sick of himself 
and of everything. He determined to 
forget the past. He took another 
name, and buried himself in the coun- 
try. His one chance of redemption 
had gone—stolen hy a fly. There 
would never come another chance.”’ 

He looked down at Sarah. She 
looked up, and slowly wagged her 
tit. 

‘“ But another chance did come,”’ 
he said softly. ‘‘ Sarah brought it.’’ 

Nancy bent swiftly, ostensibly to 
pat Sarah, really to hide her emotion. 

‘* And—and you were the man,”’ 
she whispered, her voice wet with 
tears. 

es. 
cart.’’ 

Dear Sarah,”’ said Nancy. 

‘* Dear Nancy,’’ said Peter. 

Sarah sprang up. 

Dear Peter and Nancy,” 
barked joyfully. 

Sarah was a managing woman. 


My name is Peter Cath- 
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Correspondence. 


A PLEA FOR THE GROOM. 
To the Editor. 


Sir,—You seem to be acquainted with 
most that has been written about the 
horse, but have you ever noticed that 
very few writers ever do justice to the 
groom? Whyte-Melville says that not 
one groom in a hundred can bit a horse 
correctly, Fitz‘Wygram says that most 
grooms detest morning exercise and cut 
down the two hours a day which their 
horses are supposed to get to an hour- 
and-a-quarter, other writers advise the 
horse-owner to keep an eye on the groom 
and see that he does not rob the horse by 
selling his master’s oats, a certain sport- 
ing journalist accuses grooms of being 
an illiterate crowd who stick to the old- 
fashioned methods of their great grand- 
fathers, without knowing the reason why, 
who look askance at anything that has 
been written on horsemanship, whose only 
reading is a Nat Gould novel or ‘‘ Form 
in a Nutshell,’’ and who invariably think 
that their masters must be entirely ignor- 
ant of even the rudiments of stable man- 
agement, and that huge army of humani- 
tarian cranks who sign themselves ‘‘Lover 
of Animals,’’ etc., accuses the groom of 
deliberately ili-treating the horse on every 
possible occasion. 

Perhaps you will permit me, as one of 
the wicked grooms and one who knows 
the inside of a stable and the personnel 
of a hunting establishment, to say a word 
in our defence. 

It was once my good fortune to visit a 
country where the quality of the sport was 
only equalled by the excellence of the beer, 
where the farmers were fox-hunters to a 
man, and where the grooms knew every 
hound in the pack and every fox in the 
country. It may surprise ‘‘ Lover of 
Animals ’’ to learn that those men were 


grooms because they loved animals, They 
loved their horses, they loved the hounds, 
they loved the fox; that is why they 
would fight hard to prevent ‘‘ Lover of 
Animals”’ from abolishing fox-hunting, 
which would soon mean the extinction of 
Reynard. 

How well I remember riding to covert 
in company with Old Studdy, as we used 
to call Lord *s stud groom, and 
Varnish, the second horseman, one morn- 
ing, during the late cubbing, when the 
‘* tally-ho-back ! ’’ was giving place to the 
** gone-away !’’ and our huntsman occa- 
sionally indulged us in a run! The weather 
was Indian summer, autumn tints were 
at their best, but there was perhaps a 
little too much sunshine for scent to lie. 

Those wonderful skies of the Mediter- 
ranean may look very well on a poster or 
a picture postcard, but hounds could not 
hunt a yard under such skies; give me an 
English sky for fox-hunting. 

** Doesn’t that stir your artistic soul?’’ 
asked the second- horseman, who always 
looked like a relic of a by-gone day, when 
Englishmen of blood, beer and banking 
knew how to dress, and quite fit to stand 
beside Jem Mason or Count D’Orsay, and 
who always carried an odour of Brown 
Windsor and horses, as we drew rein on 
the brow of a hill and viewed the scene in 
the valley below. Well might he ask, 
for the scarlet coats of the hunt servants 
against the coal black and milk white of 
their horses, the blacks, whites and rich 
Belvoir tans of the hounds, the greens, 
the ochres, the golds of the leaves, the 
green turf and the sparkling brook com- 
bined to make a picture which will live 
long in my memory. Your true hunting 
groom has an eye for colour as well as 
make and shape; can appreciate the 
beauties of nature, and prefers, in fine 
weather. to drink his beer at the bench 
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outside the inn, where he can admire the 
view. 

That morning we saw the dog pack put 
their noses down and hunt; we saw them 
stick to a line as if they were tied to it; 
we saw them turn and twist with their 
fox for fully twenty minutes in cover; we 
saw Reynard go away with twenty couple 
close to his brush and we gota good start. 
It was not our business to ride straight 
to hounds; we were riding second horse. 
Old Studdy knew the country, had a rare 
knowledge of the run of a fox, so we saw 
most of the sport, arrived just when 
second horses were needed, and did it 
without bucketing our horses, which we 
could not have done had we been the 
ignoramuses the sporting writers evidently 
think we are. It is such days as these 
that make us more than ever satisfied 
with our lot, and we would not change 
places with Mr. Lloyd George or Harry 
Lauder. 

For some months afterwards I was 
able to study the grooms at Lord ————’s 
at close quarters. I found them invari- 
ably kind to their horses, the terriers 
and the stable cat. They always spoke 
of the people at The Hall as ‘‘our people’’ 
and were prepared to back ‘‘our people’’ 
against all comers. In politics they were 
Conservative, for they could not forgive 
the Radicals for abolishing the ‘‘ Buck- 
hounds.’’ They looked askance at the 
bishops and politicians, who were at that 
time constantly telling the working man 
he was a very fine fellow and the back- 
bone of the nation, and wondered if they 
had an axe to grind? They were satisfied 
with the manner in which the landed gen- 
try managed their estates, and did not 
long for the time when the State should 
control everything, for that meant the 
doom of fox-hunting. They were firmly 
convinced that they were every bit as 
good as Lord Tommy Noddy, but no 
better; they divided mankind into two 
classes: those who hunt, and those who 
don’t, and they had a cheerful outlook 
on life, for the iron had not then entered 
their souls; that will come when the 
socialists get hold of them. 

How I enjoyed the conversations in the 
sung at the ‘‘ Hark to Abelard!’’ on a 
Saturday evening after hunting! Like 
most townsmen, I had seen little else but 
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bricks and mortar, had heard nothing else 
discussed but football and horse racing, 
and was inclined to look down upon the 
countryman, I found the conversation of 
the countryman certainly did not lack 
variety. Their talk was of hunting- 
shoulders, short backs, well-sprung ribs, 
jumping hocks, clean, flat bone, crosses 
of blood, legs and feet, short casts up 
wind, long ones down wind, or how Abel- 
ard carried the line down the road, 
through the farmyard and across the fal- 
low when not another hound could own it. 

They discussed the merits of the beer 
in the different hunts they had visited, 
the habits of the wiliest of all animals, 
the eyes of the game keeper’s daughter, 
and the recent improvement in the female 
foot and ankle. As they had more time 
to think for themselves, their opinions 
were not influenced by the halfpenny rag 
which the townsman reads with his break- 
fast. 

The charge that we read nothing but 
Nat Gould is false; many of us would 
rather go and drown ourselves than wade 
through Nat’s trivial little plots and des- 
criptions of the dicky-birds and daffodils. 
We do not profess to be very intellectual, 
and cannot boast of much culture, but 
many of us read Whyte-Melville, The 
Druid, and ‘‘The Life of the Reverend 
John Russel.’’? 'We know our Jorrocks, 
we could almost recite the famous ‘‘Quar- 
terly Review Run’’ backwards, and get 
no end of pleasure out of Lavengro and 
Christopher North. What giants there 
were in those days! In these days of 
Navvy poets, tramp journalists, lady 
novelists and clerical firebrands who 
become hysterical over the sins of so- 
ciety, writers split their infinitives and 
write in a slipshod manner, but the older 
school could be interesting and gram- 
matical at the same time. Many of the 
present-day sporting writers are neither. 

The charge that we cannot bit a horse 
correctly would be difficult to prove. Manv 
of us certainly place the bit an inch lower 
than Whyte-Melville would place it, but 
so would Colonel Greenwood and Captain 
Hayes. I wish ‘‘ Lover of Animals ”’ 
could witness the loving care bestowed 
upon his horses by ‘‘The Old Studdy.’’ 
Many a time have I seen him, with a lan- 
tern in his hand, and accompanied by a 
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couple of terriers and the stable cat, 
eoing round the tired hunters. He would 
look into their mangers and his eye would 
brighten when he found they had eaten up. 
He would feel their ears and loins, and his 
smile would broaden at finding them warm 
and dry. ‘‘ There’s nowt like keeping 
their lugs an’ loins dry!’’ he would re- 
mark, Should he find a horse with wet, 
cold ears, his smile would wane, but it 
never quite disappeared. He was born 
in ‘Westmorland, and a Westmorland 
smile has never been known to fade; a 
fact which Mrs. Humphrey Ward has 
overlooked, 

On the few occasions when the dear 
old man was not thinking of his beloved 
horses, he would be found among his 
books. His bookshelf contained a com- 
plete set of Dickens, a life of Parson 
Russel, and a treatise on the breeding of 
fighting cocks, and that was all. The 
two latter were often read, but Dickens 
was not merely read, it was absorbed! 
‘‘ There’s not mich wrong with a chap if 
’e reads Dickens "’ he would often remark. 

I suppose the great British public will 
continue to despise grooms. We are 
blamed for half the wickedness in the 


countryside, the footman can safely steal 
the silver, well knowing that the groom 
will get the blame, and Her Ladyship 
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will warn the maids at ‘‘ The Hall’’-to 
give the stablemen a wide berth, Should 
the mistress take tickets for a charitable 
entertainment, she will: pass them on to 
the ‘‘ poor, hard-worked gardeners,’’ who 
have Saturday afternoons free and put in 
fewer hours than the grooms, but should 
she require a favour or a subscription for 
a charity she will fly first of all to the 
stables. Sailors who risk their lives at 
sea and men who go down coal pits will 
always be regarded as heroes, especially 
by people who frequent third-rate theatres 
and music halls, but the nine-stone groom, 
who loses his situation if he gets much 
heavier, will still continue to risk his life 
on sixteen-stone hunters with a smile on 
his face, and be regarded as a scamp 

There are gentlemen in England who 
realise that they are indebted to their 
grooms and gamekeepers for a good deal 
of their sport, and they show their appre- 
ciation, thank God! We have no quarrel 
with the aristocracy of this country, who, 
though usually hard up, pay us a better 
wage and treat us better than Sir Swank- 
pot Parvenu, who made a million out of 
tin tacks. 

H. BackuHouseE, R.F.A. 
3rd Battalion, R.F.A. Barracks, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
May 18th, 1917. 
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Cycling for Health and Points for 
Cyclists. By Frank Bowden. Leices- 
ter: The Criterion Press. Price 1/-. 


Sir Frank Bowden has chosen a time 
when the cycle is making its own peculiar 
virtues apparent once more, to revise the 
enthusiastic little book on its use and 
pleasure he wrote some years ago. He 
should know something of the cycle, both 
of its manufacture and its employment 
on home and foreign touring. As he 
says: ‘‘At a time when the whole 
thought of the nation is concentrated on 
efforts to utilize our opportunities to the 
utmost advantage, the value of the bi- 
cycle as a national asset, both as the 
economic means of road locomotion and 
the most healthy, cannot be placed too 
high.’’ The little book should be an 
acceptable reminder of what a man or 


woman can do on two wheels when more 
modern machinery and its aids are com- 
mandeered for war purposes. 
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The Tying of Trout Flies 


BY 


LIEUT.-COLONEL J. R. FRASER, C.M.G. 


HERE is nothing in this article 

which I have not put to practical 
use for the past forty years. When I 
taught myself to tie flies, there were 
no books on the subject, and therefore 
the method of tying is my own, and 
differs in many respects from orthodox 
practice, especially in the manner of 


of salmon and 
sea trout flies. Years of experiment 
and constant use have proved that this 
method is superior to any other, as it 
makes the fly swim true in the water, 
with the hooks down. In fact, it is 
impossible to make the fly swim any 
other way. As I am writing these 
notes for practical fishermen and as 
my object is to explain my methods as 
simply as possible, I will proceed with- 
out further words to show my readers 
how they may learn to tie flies in the 
manner described, and I will do so in 
easy illustrated stages. First let me 
describe the few necessary instruments 
and materials : 


putting on the wings 


M 


The Instruments necessary for tying 
flies are as follows: 


A small vice to hold the hook, of the 
shape shown in Fig. 1. The vice has 
spring jaws, which are shut by a 
flat-headed screw A. It is fixed on a 
table by means of the flat-headed screw 
B. The upright bent bar C can be 
slid up and down to the required 
height under pressure of the spring 
shown, and clamped at any required 
height by the screw D, which is flat- 
headed also. This vice costs about 
10s. 

One pair of embroidery scissors, 
very fine pointed, and one pair of nail’ 
scissors, costing about ls. each. 

Two darning needles, fixed in little 
wooden handles, as in Fig. 2: 


Pic. 2. 


These are used, one with a red handle, 
for varnishing purposes; one with a 
white handle for picking out fibres of 
feathers. 

Two pairs of spring pliers for hackle 
work and picking up small objects: 
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One small pair for trout fly work; and 
one large pair for salmon fly work. 
Good ones cost about ls. each. Those 
with a weak spring are no use, as the 
hackle ends slip out of them. 


Eyed hooks of various sizes. 
The materials used in fly tying are: 


Two bottles of varnish (one shellac), 
to be used with the red-handled darn- 
ing needle; one black, to be used with 
avery small paint brush generally sup- 
plied with the bottle. This black var- 
nish is used for the heads of salmon 
flies, and sets quite hard. (Many years 
ago I discarded any form of wax for 
fly tying, and never use it now). 

Reels of Pearsall’s gossamer silk for 
trout flies, and thicker reel silk for 
salmon flies. 

Reels of tinsel, gold and silver, to 
suit the size of fly being made. There 
are a number of different kinds of 
tinsel. There is wire (round), oval 
(with white or yellow silk inside), flat 
(embossed—which is very showy), and 
twist (which consists of three or four 
round strands twisted together). If 
tinsel gets dull it can be brightened 
with powdered silicon on a leather. 
Put a little silicon on the leather and 
draw the tinsel through it between 
finger and thumb. 

Dyed quill for body work. I never 
use floss silk, as it so often changes 
colour in the water. 

Seal’s fur—dyed any colour. 
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Pig’s wool, for larger-sized flies, 
dyed any colour. 

Hackles and feathers, dyed and 
natural. 

Fly tyers should make a practice of 
collecting a few likely feathers when- 
ever possible, such as starlings’ wings, 
woodcocks’ wings, coots’ wings, and 
hackles from starling, grouse, and 
partridge, or any likely neck hackles 
trom fowls, both cocks and hens. The 
two middle feathers from hen pheas- 
ant’s tail, and the brown speckled 
feathers from mallard, and black and 
white from teal. 


TuHeE Trout FLy. 


As a trout fly is very much simpler 
to manufacture than a salmon fly, let 
me deal with it first. I put down 
each operation seratum : 

Place the hook firmly in the vice, 
with the bend downwards, and the 
shank projecting to the right, thus: 


Fic, 4. 


Take about 18 inches of fine silk, and, 
beginning at the eye end of the 
shank, bind the hook down to the 
bend. Put a half-hitch on the shank, 
and cut off the short waste end of the 
silk, leaving the long end hanging 
down. Touch the whole shank as 
bound with shellac varnish, using the 
red needle to do so. Let it dry, which 
it will do sufficiently in about a min- 
ute, especially if pinched with the 


finger and thumb. 
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Next consider what kind of fly is to 
be tied. The gold-ribbed hare’s ear 
is a good one to practice on, and is 
composed as follows: It has three 
tails of red cock’s hackle fibre, a body 
and legs of fur from the back of a 
hare’s ear, the body having a fine 
gold wire ribbing. The wings are 
made of the wing feather of a starling, 
and they are the first consideration. 


Take two starling wings—from the 
same bird if possible—and pull one of 
the long feathers out of each wing. 
The third feather from the long end 
is the best. Carefully cut one quarter 
of an inch of the fibre of each feather, 
in the same position, and on the long 
fibre side of the quill. Fig. 6. Take 
the white-handled needle, and, insert- 
ing the point in the mtiddle of each 


Piate I. 


The manufacture of a quill bovied, gold-ribbed fly. x by 4. 


Place the hook in the vice 
firmly, and wind on the 
tying silk. 


Tie in the three tails. —> 


ribbing. 


Put on two turns. of 
hackle behind the wings. 


Pull the wings slightly 
apart. = 


~<— Put on the wings, 
tapering the body part 
as shown. 


—~<— Tie in the legs hackle, 
and form the body, and 
rib it. 


Pull the wings upright, 
and put two turns of 
hackle in front of them. 
Finish off the head. | 


In the above instructions 
only the part actually 
being dealt with is shown, 
to prevent confusion, 
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strip, split the strips in two equal parts 
and put the two strips one on the 
other. This forms a double wing. 
Then place one pair of strips,or double 
wing, on the other pair of strips, with 
points all the same way. This forms 
the two double wings of the fly. The 
whole of this work is best done on the 
flat surface of a table. Insert the point 
of the white needle under the wings 
and tip the points up, so that you can 
catch hold of them with the finger and 


Fic. 6. 


thumb. Wind the tying silk, which 
is hanging from the hook, roughly 
back to within one eighth of an inch 
of the eye end of the shank; lay the 
wings, as shown, on the top of the 
hook and hold them there. Slip the 
silk down betwecn the wings and the 
finger and thumb holding them, and 
bind about six turns of silk on them, 
close together. If this is done accur- 
ately the wings will stand forward, 
each double wing on one side of 
the eye of the hook, as shown. in 
Fig. 7. Next trim off the root 
ends in a diagonal direction, and bind 
them down. This will give the body 
a taper towards the tail end. Carry 
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the tying silk to the bend of the hook 
with two or three tight turns and put 
a half-hitch on it. Shellae varnish the 
silk over the tying of the wings with 
the white needle, using the least pos- 
sible amount of varnish, and taking 
care that none works up into the wing 
fibres. Take three fibres of a red 
cock’s hackle and lay them in on top 
of the hook, binding them in with two 
or three turns of silk. Take an inch 


or two of gold wire and bind it in by 


Ws 


one end alongside the fibres. This 
must be done very firmly, and var- 
nished. (Fig. 8.) 

Now take the loose end of the silk, 
and, holding it taut, varnish about an 
inch of it. Then pull off the tiniest 
pinch of fur from the back of a hare’s 
ear and scatter it along the inch of 
varnished silk, sticking it on with the 
finger and thumb. Spin the silk, half 
a dozen turns, between the finger and 
thumb, and form the body by winding 
it up in a spiral as far as the wings. 
Then strip off any surplus hare’s ear 
fur with the thumb and nail of one 
finger. Put a half-hitch on the silk 
to keep the body firm. 
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Form the ribs on the body by wind- 
ing spirally about six turns of the gold 
thread in the opposite direction to that 
in which the fur was wound, and 
fasten, end down, very firmly, tight, 
varnishing the silk binding. Cut off 
spare wire. The partly finished fly 
should then appear something like 
Fig. 9. 

Next take another pinch of longer 
and rougher fur and stick it on about 
half an inch of silk, as before. Take 
a separate piece of silk about six inches 
long and fix it over the original bind- 
ing silk with two half-hitches and a 
couple of turns. Varnish the long end 
and cut off the other. Bring this new 
piece of silk alongside the piece having 
the fur stuck on it, so that the fur is 
between the two threads. Pull these 
two threads tight, and spin them as 
before. Put one turn behind the wings 
to cover the binding silk, and then, 
pulling the wings into an upright 
position, put two turns in front of 
them, right up against the wings. This 
will keep the wings upright. Strip 
off the spare fur as before and put 
one half-hitch of the double silk close 
to the eye. Then cut off one of the 
silk threads ond finish the head with 
two turns and two half hitches over 
the double silk knot. Cut off the silk 
end, and varnish, being careful that 
no varnish gets into the eye of the 
hook. 


Next, with the white needle, ‘‘ pick 
out ’’ the last lot of fur to form legs. 
The fly should then appear as in 
Fig. 10. 

If the wings are too close together, 


pinch them apart by pinching side- 
ways, right and left, so that the fly 
looks, from the head, like Fig. 11. 

If a fly is intended for wet fly fish- 
ing it should not be oiled with odour- 
less paraffin oil, but if intended for 


dry fly fishing a touch of paraffin oil 
makes it float on the surface for a 
considerable time, and prevents the 
water wetting it. The oiling should 
be done on the river bank, and never 
till the varnish is thoroughly dry. 

If it is desired that the legs of the 
fly should be of hackle feather instead 
of fur the following is the procedure : 

Take a hackle of the required size 
and colour and, holding it by the 
point, i.e., the end furthest from the 
quill butt, with the finger and thumb 


12 


of one hand, pull the fibres back with 
the finger and thumb of the other, so 
that the hackle looks like Fig. 12. 

Tie in the point firmly, close to where 
the hackle is opened out, and varnish 
the binding silk. Then cut off the end 
at the line A B. Take hold of the 
quill end with the spring pliers and 
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wind it on, without overlapping, as 
much as is required. Fasten the end 
in firmly, and cut off the remainder. 
In winding on the hackle, take care 
the quill centre does not overlap. 
About four turns of quill is enough, 
one behind the wings and three in 
front, more or less. With a little prac- 
tice and proper use of the pliers in 
winding no fibres will be caught in 
under the quill, but if any are, prick 
_ them out with the point of the white 
needle. 

A hackle fly, or ‘‘ spider,’’ has no 
wings. It is tied in just the same way 
as any other fly, except that the wings 
are left out and rather more hackle is 
required than with a winged fly. The 
hackle may be run up the body from 
the tail to the shoulder, or be at the 
shoulder only. If coming all up the 
body it is tied in at the tail, instead of 
near the shoulder, and wound up the 
body like the gold thread before 
mentioned. 

There are two things to which par- 
ticular attention must be paid: First, 
be extremely careful that the wings are 
not tied in too near the eye of the 
hook. This is a mistake which may 
be made by a beginner, and can only 
be overcome by practice. If I might 
lay down any rule it is that the size 
of the hook, being, say, one inch 
long, the wings should never be less 
than a quarter of an inch from the eye 
and small hooks pro rata. Another 
thing is, see that the eye of the hook 
is quite clear of obstruction after the 
fly is finished. There is nothing so 
annoying as finding oneself on the 
river bank, perhaps in a bad light, 
trying to get a gut end through the 
eye of a fly which is blocked up. 

Quill, i.e., a strip of quill wound 
round the hookshank,is largely used 
for body-making material. A good 
example to practice with is a fibre out 
of one of the long strands off a pea- 
cock’s tail feather. Fibres from out- 
side the eye of the feather should be 
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used. If used with the bronze-coloured 
fibre on, they make a good body for 
an alder or beetle. If the fibre is 
stripped off between the finger and 
thumb nail, it makes a useful quill 
body. 

I will now deal with flies whose 
wings are formed of a hackle point, 
or ‘‘ whole-feather ’’ wing. 

The first of these is the May fly. 
The male fly is about half the size of 
the female. It is advisable therefore 
in the May fly season (which is from 
the 15th May to the 15th June, or 
thereabouts) to carry both kinds of 
artificial, as well as the spent gnat of 
both sexes, for evening work. To 
become an expert in tying May flies 
the best way is to go out with a large- 
mouthed bottle half full of methylated 
spirit when the fly is about, catching 
half a dozen of each kind and dropping 
them in the bottle, which is then 
corked. Then you can copy them at 
leisure. 


The putting in of whole feather wings 
is exactly the same as the process for 
ordinary wings, except that it is much 


easier for upright wings. Cut the 
wing to the desired shape, clean all 
the spare fibre off the quill below the 
part you are going to use, and you 
will, for a May fly wing, have a feather 
left which looks very much like Fig. 
13 (it being understood, of course, that 
two wings are prepared from two op- 
posite feathers) : 

Take each wing, hold it close up to 
the fibre in the jaws of the spring 
pliers, and bend it up in the required 
direction, so that it is like Fig. 14. 
If the two wings are put side by side 
and viewed they should look like Fig. 
15 when tied on the top of the shank 


4 
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of the hook. You will notice that the 
wings are very far back from the eye. 
This is the correct position for a May 
fly wing, because the quill feather of 


Fic. 14. 


the hackle used for legs is somewhat 
thick, and two turns have to be put in 
front of the wings, and the head 
formed and the eve of the hook kept 
clear, all of which takes up a lot of 
room. 


Fic. 15. 


In tying spent flies, 7.e., flies float- 
ing on the water with wings extended, 
the point of a hackle is the best thing 
to use for wings. The points are cut 
off two hackles and lashed by the quill 
end to the hook in the ordinary way, 
pointing beyond the eye of the hook, 
as shown in tying the hare’s ear fly. 
After they are in position a cross bind- 
ing is put on to keep them out at right 
angles to the body of the fly. For ex- 
ample, the spent gnat of the May fly 
looks like A, Fig. 16, when the wings 
are first put on, looking down on it 
from above. After the cross lashing is 
put on it looks like B. Sometimes two 
hackle points are used instead of one, 
on each side, but the procedure is the 
same in any case. 

As the May fly is extremely killing 
in its season, I give the following de- 
tails of its manufacture: Begin by 
fixing on the wings firmly to the hook 
shank, well back from the eye. The 
best wing I know of comes from the 
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wing of the painted snipe, but dyed 
mallow or teal, or in fact almost any 
good greeny-olive dyed feather, hav- 
ing mottles on it, is equally good, pro- 
vided that it can be given the neces- 
sary shape. Do not confound the May 
fly wing with the spent gnat wing, 
as they are totally different. I am now 
speaking of the May fly itself. Well, 
suppose the wing to have been chosen, 
trimmed, and tied in place. Next tie 
in at least three tails. The centre one 
should be a quarter of an inch or so 
shorter than the outside ones, if three 
are used, and looking down on the fly 
from above they should sit like C, 
Fig. 16. Use fibres that are quite 


straight, and for this reason I have 
often used mottled whiskers from some 
animal for the purpose. The body is 
built up in two parts, the inside part 
being formed of very pale yellow silk, 
and the covering material being white 
quill varnished with shellac to make 
it appear yellow or dyed pale yellow. 
I always use a whole bit of quill from 
the root of a feather for this covering, 
and, having split it along the upper 
side, clean out any refuse inside; soak 
it in hot water to make it soft, and 
slip it over the silk body. The ribbing 
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is of very pale russet floss silk, the 
reason for which will be shown pre- 
sently. About three inches of this 
floss silk is tied in at the tail end 
and allowed to hang loose when 
the silk body is put on. Now if 
you will look at the quill end of 
one of the small tail feathers, say, 
of a waterhen’s tail—you will find it 
like Fig. 17, and quite white. If you 


— 


Fic. 17. 


cut it off to the required length from 
the bend of the hook to where the 
wings are put on and split it along the 
upper side, you have the exact shape 
of a May fly’s body ready to be 
slipped over the silk body already on 
the hook shank. This sounds a lot of 
trouble, but the result is worth it. You 
will see by looking at the natural fly 
that the three dark bands next the tail 
are much wider than the other bands 
on the body, and this is why floss silk 
is used. Suppose you have put on the 
quill body successfully, hold the quill 
firmly in its proper position, put three 
flat turns next the tail, then spin the 
silk into a thread with the finger and 
thumb which has hold of it, and finish 
the ribbing with this thread, binding 
it in at the finish just behind the 
wings. When this body is varnished 
with shellac (very thin varnish) it is 


the exact counterpart of a May fly’s 
body. The next matter is legs, and 
the best feathers to use come off the 
“* shoulder ”’ of a bittern’s wing. Pre- 
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pare the hackle as before mentioned, 
and put one turn behind the wings, 
two turns in front, and fasten off. 

In making a spent May fly, the 
body of which is ivory white and 
everything else dead black, I use 
hackles from a grizzled bantam cock 
for wings and legs, and either black 
whiskers or the same hackle fibres for 
tails. In this case the ribbing silk is 
black, the inside body silk is white, 
and the body remains unvarnished, ex- 
cept for one very thin coating to fix 

the silk binding. 

I was out recently with another an- 
gler on the Test in the May fly season, 
and gave him one of my flies to try, 
as he could get nothing with his. He 
said, ‘* Your fly is no damned good ; 
no fish would look at it; but I will 
try.’’ He put it out on the water to look 
at it, and a swallow picked it up twice 
and dropped it again. He then put 
it over a trout of about three pounds 
which he had been trying for before. 
The trout took it at once. He struck, 
and left the fly in the fish. I tested his 
gut, and found it was rotten. I did 
not give him any more of my flies. 

Regarding the flesh of trout, that is 
whether it is pink or white. I have 
found that if a trout’s tongue is white 
the flesh of the fish is white, and, if 
pink, the flesh is pink. This is worth 
knowing, as both kinds are found in 
the same river. This rule does not 
apply to migratory trout or salmon. 

Since writing about quill May fly 
bodies, it has been suggested to me 
that another body material might be 
given. I therefore give one suitable 
for any fly: Take a length of rafia 
grass which has been dyed to the right 
colour for the fly’s body, dip it in 
melted paraffin wax, thoroughly soak- 
ing it with the wax; take it out and 
draw between the nails of finger and 
thumb to remove the superfluous wax. 
Then make the body in the ordinary 
way. This body is absolutely water- 
proof, and floats perfectly in a dry fly. 
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WAY at some distant farm a dog 
barked, a lonely plover made 
heart-broken call to the © silence, 
and a corncrake rasped on telling its 
monotonous tale. I lay still, half 
afraid to breathe or blink, for fear of 
missing something. Slowly the colour 
went out of the light, the soft-treading 
dusk moved in and out of the trees, 
coming nearer and nearer to the place 
where I lay. The silence was the more 
apparent in some queer sort of way 
because the dog and the plover and 
the corncrake spoke unceasingly. More 
time passed, I looked at my watch. 
Eleven; I had been there an hour, and 
nothing had happened. Could it be 
all a myth about the Nightjars. I 
stood up and searched among’ the 
bracken for my Burberry and sand- 
wiches. Was it worth while staying 
any longer? 

Purr-urr-urr purr-purr-urr purr-urr- 
urr—what strange new sound was 
that; so like and vet not to be mis- 
taken for a distant smooth-running 
motor cycle? The Nightjar! Coat 
and sandwiches fell anyhow as I 
dashed through the scrub and under- 
growth in the direction of the sound. 
Right across the heather, skirting the 
knolls as best I might, and getting out 
of the water holes with as little regard 
as I plunged into them. The trees 
were reached on the other side, and 
still the long-drawn purr-urr-urr per- 
sisted ahead. Out into the country 
of man and across the grass I dashed, 
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and then—bah ! the sound was behind. 


Purr-urr-urr purr-urr-urr—back again 
headlong for the wild bit of land, 
through the heather and the bracken 
and the squelching places, and always 
the sound in front. There were the 
trees looming up again, and where in 
the name of thunder was that bird ? 

Purr-urr-urr. [| turned right-handed 
and raced over the Lord only knows 
what in the way of obstacles. Purr- 
urr-ur. Behind again! I pulled up 
short. This was behaving like an ass, 
after months of France, too; but then 
one isn’t so keen to see Germans that 
it is impossible to keep still till they 
come along; while a Nightjar—purr- 
urr-urr purr-urr-urr purr-urr-urr. It 
was all round now, and on every side; 
it seemed to fill the transparent dark- 
ness like a tangible thing. 

Suddenly a white moth flew past, 
and after it, with the grace and ease 
of a swallow or a hawk, went a soft 
brown bird. A moment or so and it 

ras lost in the dusk. I waited in a 
state of breathless excitement. Pre- 
sently it flew past again, snapped up 
another unwary moth, and_ then 
alighted on the dead branch of one of 
the twisted little elm trees that stood 
about on the highest knolls. I 
crawled forward with all the art one 
learns in France these days. But the 
Nightjar wasn’t having any. He flew 
off easily, taking a moth on the way, 
as though he were anxious not to let 
me down too apparently, and settled 
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on an elm near by. But I was grown 
cunning, and sat down quietly below 
the small tree with the long dead 
branch showing almost white against 
the sky. I was striving to make out 
the other bird on the other tree when 
a faint swish of wings made me look 
up to see one resting overhead on the 
dead arm of my elm. There he be- 
gan to purr quite contentedly, and I 
had a topping view of him as he sat, 
his length running with the branch, 
and not across, after the fashion of all 
the other birds I have seen, his brown 
plumage mottled with the soft indefi- 
niteness of an owl, his big round eye 
very much on the alert. And all the 
while he never once ceased the low, 
clear purring noise. It was evidently 
no trouble to him, and when I began 
to wish I had timed him he swooped 
off after a passing moth. When the 
next one came to the dead branch I 
looked at my watch as soon as he be- 
gan to purr, and for a solid twenty 
minutes he kept it up without the sus- 


picion of a second off. How much 
longer he would have gone on is im- 


possible to say if another of the 
numerous white moths had not called 
for his attention. 

I sat there under the twisted tree for 
an hour while the little colony hunted 
their soft-winged prey. I made out 
their system, a sort of puss-in-the-cor- 
ner thing evidently, for they seemed 
to fly in a circle—one way only— 
alighting at stated intervals on the 
small elms. The constant purring 
filled the air, and cut the place off 
from the outside world. Yet always 
and through it all one was reminded 
that there was an outside, because the 
dog and the plover and the corncrake 
had never ceased to bewail the fact. 

It was now midnight. The dark- 
ness pressed closer, the dog at the dis- 
tant farm ceased to bark; closer still, 
and the wailing plover abandoned his 
fruitless quest; another timeless space 
and the conquest was complete, even 
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the corncrake was awed into silence. I 
had wrapped myself up in my Bur- 
berry and selected an attractive patch 
of heather, when the birds I had come 
to see took their departure. But sleep 
was out of the question; there was 
something so compelling in the utter 
stillness, “something that seemed to 
grip the very soul of a man and bear 
him up into unknown places, and 
then, pointing to the vastness and the 
grandeur of the universe, ask in a 
voice of scorn, ‘‘ You and your kind 
who would do such great things, what 
do you know of this ?”’ 

The silence and the darkness were 
impenetrable. I could see nothing. 
There was no sound. It was so awe- 
somely eerie that I would have given 
much to know there was another hu- 
man being within call; and yet the 
wonder of it had got into my blood 
in so strange a fashion that I. would 
not have any there to break the mys- 
tery and the magic. And so I lay, 
utterly alone. And the night, with 
her darkness and her stillness, told me 
things unthought of till then. All 
sense of time seemed to be lost. 
Everything had stopped with bated 
breath for a long, unrecorded space. 

At last I felt the darkness drawing 
back. A pale glow came in the south, 
and then a great round yellow moon 
rolled up beyond the black frame of 
the trees. Time went on again, slowly 
and as though awakened from some 
splendid dream. The world drew 
breath. The corncrake was the first to 
break the silence; the plover took up 
his mournful tale; lastly the dog away 
in the farness began barking as be- 
fore. I took little heed of time lying 
there; but presently the faint, clear 
twittering of birds told its own tale. 
Looking at my watch, the hands were 
just passing two. The dawn was 
coming, the night—that wonderful 
night—was over. Sleep seemed a 
wasteful thing after that, so I decided 
to wait till the light in the east should 
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creep a little higher, and then make 
the road for my thirteen-mile tramp 
back to the station. 

There is much to see in the early 
morning—the new lights and colours 
and soft lovelinesses that the dawn 
brings with her to deck the new day, 
and one needs time to call a halt here 


Fear : 
Snorting and shying, 
Curvetting by in 


Power: 


Long muscles swelling 


Smoothly compelling 


Speed : 
Extended at last 
All fretting is past, 
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‘THE YOUNG ONE 


Wide-nostrilled alarm. 
On quarter and arm. 


With freedom comes calm. 


And you've got to hold it all, 
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and there and to make sure that one 
is not leaving some marvel unheeded. 
Nature is lavish of her wonders, but 
of guides and sign-posts she will have 
none. ‘‘ Look, and I will help you to 
see, and show you my best,’’ she 
seems to say, “‘ but I have no time for 
the blind.” 


Guess without being told it all, 


Gentle, soothe and mould it all 
Unconscious it’s controlled at all; 
Then perhaps come Christmastide 
You’ll have a horse that’s fit to ride. 


J. H. W. Knicut-Bruce. 
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Conger Hunting in West 
Somerset 


BY 


H. W. MOTTRAM 


¢¢ 7 N Stoke Little, out of the world.”’ 

So runs an old proverb, and we 
were very content that it should be so. 
My friend and I had met but seldom 
since our Oxford days, and now we 
were tasting the joys of a complete 
rest away from every thought of war 
and war’s alarums, hidden in the little 
village which the local saying so truly 
describes. Tucked away in a corner 
of Somerset where the glorious Quan- 
tock Hills run down to the sea, and 
nine miles from any station, the white 
roofs of the ‘‘ town ’”’ rarely looked 
upon by strangers, save when a meet 
of foxhounds or a shooting party dis- 
turbed the peace which brooded over 
them. It was an ideal spot for two 
weary workers, and if my friend, re- 
covering from a severe go of fever 
after nearly two years at the front, 
found rest from the continual roar of 
the guns, I obtained as welcome relief 
from the continual tinkle of a tele- 
phone bell and the raucous hooting 
of passing motor buses, both of which 


are incidental to the work of a Civil 
Servant in Whitehall. 

We were standing on the grass plot 
outside the cottage where we had 
rooms, enjoying the warmth of a Sep- 
tember sun which was already high in 
the heavens (early rising and a holi- 
day do not agree) when I saw at the 
gate what I took to be a tramp. A 
second look disclosed the fact that the 
apparent vagabond was one, Pearce, 
postman and general handyman of the 
village. I was considerably surprised 
to see him dressed in garments which 
would have disgraced even a jumble 
sale, for he was an old soldier and 
prided himself on his appearance, 
whether on his round or merely 
digging up potatoes at the allotments. 
But now he was a very fair imitation 
of a scarecrow, hung round with 
several ‘‘ basses ’’ such as fishmongers 
use for sending to their customers, and 
armed with an enormous pointed ash 
sapling and a long bamboo rod. In 
the background was the famous “‘Irish 
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terrier,’’ Rough, which never seemed 
to leave his side. 

I inquired the meaning of this 
strange attire, and was informed that 
he had called to see whether ‘“‘ the 
Major ’’ and I would care to come out 
conger fishing, as there was a very 
low tide that day; also that the clothes 
and weapons—even the dog—were all 
part of the outfit. Having nothing 
particular in view, we accepted the in- 
vitation, while the old soldier retired 
to seek out more weapons in the shape 
of young trees, advising us strongly 
to wear our very oldest clothes. 

In due course our guide returned, 
and we set off, each shouldering an 
ash sapling which had been chisel- 
pointed. It was’a walk of about three 
miles to the sea, for the most part 
across a series of undulating downs, 
where birds of every variety flitted 
from bush to bush, and every second 
tree seemed to hold that fortress of 
thorns which the magpie builds for a 
nest. 


Our for 


hunting began 
Pearce succeeded in bagging a rabbit 
that had “‘ frozen ’’ in a tuft of grass 
almost under his feet, and the dog dis- 
posed of another after a short run. 


early, 


An old cock pheasant who’ was 
sunning himself in the hedge only es- 
caped a similar fate by a few inches, 
and at the sacrifice of several tail 
feathers. 

Finally we came to the scene of our 
labours—a long muddy shore, inno- 
cent of anything worthy the name of 
sand, covered with enormous boulders 
and bearing here and there a ledge of 
rock. The sea was a dirty grey, but 
in the far distance the Welsh coast 
stood out with vivid distinctness, and 
in the foreground were the islands of 
Steep and Flat Holme—the former 
gaunt and massive, the latter of more 
delicate outline, the white lighthouse 
gleaming in the sunshine. Here, too, 
bird life was abundant. Gulls of every 
size floated round our heads; oyster 
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catchers, ringed plover and sheldrake 
took possession of the beach; and fur- 
ther to the east an unmusical ‘‘ Honk! 
Honk !’’ marked the resting place of 
geese. 

Being joined by two other hunters, 
a neighbouring farmer and his son 
with a spaniel, the meet may be said 
to have been completed. 

I have fished by night for conger off 
the coast of Cornwall and have assisted 
Deal fishermen to lay out a sixty- 
pounder, but the subsequent proceed- 
ings of our party were unlike any fish- 
ing I have ever seen. It had been ex- 
plained that we should not use a boat, 
but I failed to see what was the rdle 
assigned to the ‘‘ hounds,’’? and I 
hinted to Pearce that they might be 
in the way. It was an unfortunate 
blunder, for it merely elicited the 
reply that Rough at least had the best 
nose for “‘ glatt ’’ in Somerset. It ap- 
peared sufficiently clear that my ignor- 
ance on the subject of conger hunt- 
ing was colossal. 

The tide had already retreated be- 
yond the usual low-water mark, leav- 
ing the huge flat rocks exposed, and 
we moved off in two parties. Pearce, 
assisted by two wondering novices, 
lifted three or four boulders by the 
force of leverage, resting his ash sap- 
ling on a smaller rock, but in each 
case he drew blank. Then Rough took 
charge of the proceedings, gave a 
short yelp, and immediately started 
to dig beneath another rock. We 
turned this over, and a small con- 
ger slipped away. After that there 
was wild confusion, the dog snap- 
ping in all directions, and_ three 
wild people vainly threshing the mud 
in an endeavour to hit a very slippery 
eel on the head. But the conger is no 
easy prey, and mud, of the blackest, 
flew in every direction, so that the 
reason why one should wear the oldest 
of clothes was fully apparent. In the 
end a lucky shot by Pearce found the 
head, and a conger of about three 
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pounds was duly deposited in the bag. 

For an hour we continued with vary- 
ing fortunes, clambering over rocks 
and seaweed, and thoroughly enjoying 
an exercise which brought into play 
almost every muscle of the body. We 
turned over dozens of boulders with 
varying success, though I noticed that 
Rough never scratched at a boulder 
without finding the glatt at home. 
When at last a halt was called for 
lunch it was found that the bag con- 
sisted of fourteen fish, weighing from 
two to five pounds each. 

I was frantically hungry, for the sea 
air is sharp. That lunch stands out 
in my memory. The whole country- 
side was bathed in glorious sunshine, 
and as we sat on a large, flat boulder 
by the water’s edge, the eye travelled 
over the long, purple line of the Quan- 
tocks to Minehead and Dunkery—the 
scene of many another hunt, and so 
to the smoking chimneys of busy 
Wales. But for that faint sign of 
man’s work, it might have been a 
world asleep and at peace. 

When we resumed operations Pearce 
declared that the tide had gone far 
enough to allow us to try the long 
ledge, which is never wholly un- 
covered, and is indeed only possible 
at the very lowest of tides. Here we 
saw the reason for the long bamboo 
pole, which is thrust under the shelv- 
ing ledge and serves to “ bolt ’’ any 
conger that may be lying up there. 
Three times Pearce thrust in the pole 
as far as it would go, but nothing hap- 
pened, and he declared he would have 
one more attempt for luck. Fortune 
was certainly with us, for I saw the 
ugly flat head of a monster, and a 
twenty-pound conger made for the sea. 

Excitement ran high, for the sea 
was within a few yards, and once our 
quarry was in his native element we 
should be very much at fault. If, on 
the other hand, we could even wound 
him, he would turn back, fearing the 
sting of the salt water. For five min- 
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utes the struggle went on. The huge 
eel was more elusive than the smaller 
fry, and though he was grazed early 
in the fight, only a very hard hit 
finally smashed his head and gave the 
coup de grace. We weighed him 
later, and he turned the scale at just 
twenty-two pounds; but I believe that 
fish of that size are rare captures in 


this strange sport. 


By this time the tide was coming 
in again, and we worked our way 
back to our starting point, trying such 
rocks as were favoured by the hound, 
and adding a few more small congers 
to the now heavy bag. In my excite- 
ment over one more than usually slip- 
pery fish I measured my length in the 
mud, but the shout of laughter from 
my friend was succeeded by a yell of 
anguish, and to my amusement I 
found that a diminutive eel of perhaps 
a foot in length had succeeded in 
fastening its teeth into the palm of his 
hand. It was clearly a case of he who 
laughs last. 


I felt triumphant, but a little weary, 
so we sat for half an hour at the edge 
of the cliffs, smoking that perfect pipe 
which crowns a day of toil. The setting 
sun threw long shadows, and the pro- 
saic Pearce busied himself in dividing 
the spoil. We had caught twenty- 
three fish in all, mostly on the small 
size, but at least half-a-dozen of over 
five pounds weight, and the one giant 
which would more than have compen- 
sated for the loss of all the rest. 


And so home across the cool green 
fields where the birds were settling 
down to their evening rest and the 
trees stood out sharp cut against an 


enormous harvest moon. We parted 
from our guide and mentor at the 
garden gate, bearing a generous pro- 
portion of the catch, and were received 
with open arms by a grateful landlady, 
who had often dined on conger and 
was prepared to do so again. For my 
part, after tasting the result of her 
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cooking on the morrow, I was in- 
clined to agree with her. 

I deposited our bag of fish in her 
kitchen, and after changing my 
clothes—a very necessary operation ! 
—came down to our sitting room to 
find the largest eel of the basket re- 
posing in solitary state on the hearth 
rug. This was hailed with great de- 
light by Mrs. Brewer as an evidence 
of the extraordinary strength and 


tenacity of life which the conger pos- 
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sesses, but I am more inclined to put 
it down to the strength and tenacity 
of her cat. 

So ended our day with the conger 
hounds of West Somerset. Anyone 
who visits that part of the country in 
the early autumn might do worse than 
inquire if there is any chance of a 
day’s sport. If he catch no fish, he 
will at least fill his lungs with pure 
air and delight his eyes with the fair- 
est of views. 
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The attack on racing—which it cannot 
be too often repeated is merely a branch 
of the indispensable thoroughbred horse- 
breeding industry in which this country 
has gained unquestioned supremacy after 
centuries of endeavour—has been marked 
by contemptible hypocrisy, In the first 
place the excuse was difficulty of transit 
by rail. The railways were needed for 
other purposes, and as these purposes 
were represented as of vital importance— 
in many instances, no doubt, truly so— 
everyone readily acquiesced. Those who 
desired to attend race meetings must find 
their way otherwise than by rail, they were 
informed, and they found their way by 
road. 


Defeated so far, the enemies of the 
Turf, who were merely putting forward 
the war as a blind for these assaults, 
raised an outcry on the ground that too 
much petrol was used. The use of petrol 
was then restricted; so a new plea had to 
be devised, and shortage of oats was the 
best that could be discovered. It was 
alleged that there were 4,000 horses in 
training, and that each daily devoured 
grain food which would feed from 25 
to 30 people! Proof was forthcoming 
that the number of horses in training in 
England had been multiplied by about 
four, that they ate nothing like the quan- 
tity alleged, and that oats could be found 
without depriving man, woman, or child 
of sustenance. 


Yet another excuse had to be invented, 
and nothing better could be produced than 
that there was a ‘‘feeling’’ against the 
continuance of racing in war time, The 
reply to this was the simplest of all. In 
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the Army, which surely ought to count 
first, it could readily be shown in a variety 
of ways that the feeling ’’ was over- 
whelmingly in favour of continuance. Nor 
was this by any means all. On behalf 
of racing it could be urged that (1) the 
thoroughbred is a national asset to the 
value of tens of millions, and that the 
suppression of racing would diminish that 
asset by something like 75 per cent. ; that 
(2) there has admittedly never been so 
great a shortage of horses in the country 
and the action of the authorities would 
further affect both quantity and quality; 
that (3) racing was being carried on with 
energy in every Continental country and 
its lapse here would be rated as a triumph 
for the enemy; that (4) thousands of 
families would be ruined and thousands 
more deprived of employment and starved. 
And against these things there is nothing 
to put except an indefinite and sup- 
posititious ‘‘ feeling.’’ 


As to (3) the Daily Mail contributor who 
is responsible for ‘‘ Germany Day by 
Day,’’ had the following : 

Abolition of racing in Britain attracts 
considerable notice in Germany, where 
the spring racing season is now in full 
progress, ‘‘ The Government’s action,’’ 
observes the Local-Advertiser (May 5), 
‘indicates as plainly as possible how 
serious England’s economic difficulties 
are. England entirely without racing ! 
The mother-country of sport would cer- 
tainly not have done away with the 
sport of Kings except in the most dire 
emergency.”’ 

A Munich paper thinks the stopping 
of racing betokens England’s de- 
pression. 
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‘There is satisfaction in learning that 
birds and beasts of the countryside in the 
battle areas are infinitely less perturbed 
than would naturally have been suspected. 
A correspondent dealing with the subject 
states that he has come across a good 
number of pheasants’ and _partridges’ 
nests ‘‘ within a couple of hundred yards 
of the front line trenches.’’ It is re- 
markable, he writes, with what contempt 
these birds, as also the hares—particularly 
timid animals—treat constant artillery fire ; 
pheasants perch on trees and take no 
notice while shells are bursting around 
them, partridges run along feeding in the 
midst of bombardments. 


One regrets the increase in the dog tax, 
because it must be a serious matter to 
many owners of dogs, and in some cases 
it is to be feared will oblige them to 
sacrifice their friends. For the most part, 
however, the addition will be cheerfully 
borne in view of the fact that money has 
to be secured from every available quar- 
ter. Though no doubt less in England than 
in some other places the dog often pays 
handsomely for his keep, The ambulance 
dogs at the front, for instance, save many 
lives and an incalculable amount of suffer- 
ing. They are supposed to answer the 
whistle of the wounded and helpless sol- 
dier, who then gives the dog his cap, 
which the animal takes to the dressing 
station to which he is attached. But the 
dogs have learned what is wanted. Now, 
we are told, there is no need for the 
whistling; they find the prostrate men, 
and carry off the caps of their own accord. 


So far as the Angler’s News has been 
able to ascertain the following are the 
weights of the heaviest fish taken during 
the period under review. The record 
salmon caught in October near Banff is 
given at exactly 50 lbs. Probably the 
weight of the average enthusiast’s am- 
bition is to take a 4o-pounder, and the 
fisherman who has substantially exceeded 
this must be happy for life. The best 
trout—fresh water—turned the scale at 
12 lbs. 3 ozs. It would be interesting to 
know at what the angler was disposed to 
estimate his quarry whilst it was still in 
the water on his hook? Probably it may 
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be concluded that he did not put it too 
low. The scales when the fish reaches 
them are apt to shatter many cherished 
illusions; but the taker of a trout of close 
on twelve pounds and a quarter should be 
well content. The biggest sea trout only 
weighed 1 lb, 5 ozs. more than his rela- 
tive, and so must be set down as propor- 
tionately smaller. 


A fact to be noted is that in every in- 
stance the fish are over the weights which 
were considered by the Angler’s News 
worthy of record, and in several cases are 
fully twice as much, in one case more than 
thrice, evidence that the season must be 
regarded as a very good one. The Editor 
asked for statements of salmon of more 
than 36 lbs., and the one noted is 14 lbs. 
over. The trout mentioned is three ounces 
more than the six-pound limit. Other 
figures may be given as follows: 

Information requested Fish 
of fish over : recorded : 
Ib. Ib. 
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Grayling 
Dace 
Carp 
Pike 
Perch 
Barbel 
Rudd 
Chub 
Roach 
Bream 
Tench 
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His Majesty’s Friar Marcus has been 
turned out of training, and he goes to the 
stud at Egerton House, where he is to 
stand at a fee of 48 guineas. The son of 
Cicero and Prim Nun, the dam a daughter 
of Persimmon and Nunsuch, was accepted 
as the best two-year-old of his season. 
As a three-year-old, though he retained 
his fine speed, he proved unable to stay, 
a mile being beyond his compass; but 
numerous instances might be adduced of 
horses who themselves stayed well not- 
withstanding that their sires had failed to 
distinguish themselves on courses beyond 
five or six furlongs. Sundridge and 
Thrush are notable. It is to be observed 
that Friar Marcus’ maternal grandsire 
won the Ascot Cup with extreme ease— 
in a canter by eight lengths. 
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BY W. H. BERRY 


Aircraft and Car Engines. 


At a time when the equipment of 
our aircraft is attracting public atten- 
tion, much interest attaches to a paper 
read by Mr. Louis Coatalen to the 
members of the Aeronautical Society 
of Great Britain on the above subject. 
Our national habit of decrying our 
own achievements and praising those 
of foreigners was never more in evi- 
dence than in the case of the aircraft 
engine problem; nor was it ever less 
justified. The latest 6-cylinder Mer- 
cedes engine to be captured by the 
Allies might be taken by way of illus- 
tration. Without water and radiator 
it weighed 33 lbs. per horse-power ; 
whereas the latest British water-cooled 
aircraft engine in the same condition 
weighed 1 lb. less per horse-power. 
As regards efficiency, Mr. Coatalen 
claimed that this country had produced 
engines that were superior to anything 
which our enemies had employed. He 
pointed out that the belief that the 
design and production of an aircraft 
engine is akin to that of a motor car 
one is erroneous. Flexibility, silence 
and cost of production are governing 
factors in designing a motor car en- 
gine: they are practically of no con- 
sequence in the case of an aircraft one. 
On the other hand, weight, a very 
high brake mean effective pressure, 
the capability to work at full power for 
long periods, and comparative great 
horse-power output—reckoned in terms 


of hundreds instead of tens—are of 
prime importance in aircraft engine 
construction and of comparative un- 
importance of motor car engines. 

The design of the two types must 
start from fundamentally opposite 
points of view: The aircraft engine 
calls for new methods of lubrication. 
The system that suffices for a car 
proves inefficient for aircraft engines of 
high output. The lubricant becomes 
too hot, therefore too fluid, hence the 
evolution of the dry sump system for 
lubricating aircraft engines. 


Value of Racing. 


‘We must not lose sight of the 
likelihood that the rapid evolution of 
the aircraft engine during this war and 
the extraordinarily wide manufactur- 
ing experience which is the outcome 
of that, will at some future time exer- 
cise more than a temporary effect on 
the design and manufacture of engines 
for car service,’’ he said. He held that 
there was a closer analogy between the 
motor car engine designed and built 
specially for racing before the war and 
the wartime aircraft engine, than there 
was between either that type of car 
engine and the standardised car motor, 
or, again, the standardised car motor 
and the aircraft engine of to-day. For 
instance, the racing car engine re- 
sembles the latest aviation types in 
that a very high mean effective pres- 
sure has to be obtained with it. As 
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the problem in both cases is power for 
weight and engine volume, and not 
silence and low cost, great freedom is 
allowed the designer of a racing car 
engine as regards piston clearances, 
valve timing, compression, largeness 
of valve area, strength of valve springs 
and so forth, the particulars in this 
connection approximating much more 
to aviation than to standard car 
practice. 

For short flights the rotary type of 
engine generally, and the air-cooled 
varieties, have shown to advantage, 
though with them the consumption of 
fuel and lubricating oil may be com- 
paratively high. But for longer 
flights, where petrol and oil consump- 
tion have to be reckoned with as part 
of the engine weight, water-cooled 
stationary engines have proved most 
suitable. 

As regards weight per horse-power, 
progress in the design of the ordinary 
water-cooled type of aircraft engine 
has been very marked. In two years 


Sunbeam-Coatalen aircraft engines of 
this type have been reduced in weight 
from 4.3 Ibs. per horse-power to 2.6 


Ibs. per horse-power. The design of 
the engine head, cylinders, the valves 
and the valve gear is one of the car- 
dinal features of successful aircraft en- 
gines. For water-cooled aircraft en- 
gines Mr. Coatalen favours two over- 
head exhaust and two overhead inlet 
valves per cylinder, a conclusion which 
would appear to be justified by the 
horse-power obtained from engines de- 
signed and standardised on this prin- 
ciple. Incidentally, it allows of the 
best sparking plug position, namely, 
in the centre of the cylinder head in 
the vertical position. Three valves 
per cylinder, namely, one inlet and 
two exhaust valves, have been found 
practicable for certain varieties of 
work. He holds that more than four 
valves per cylinder is an undesirable 
scheme, as it seems hardly possible to 
place them so as to leave an even jacket 
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all round each valve without the em- 
ployment of very complicated gear. 
We have an example of this in the 
Mayback (German) aircraft engine, 
which has three exhaust and two inlet 
valves per cylinder. In this little 
water space is provided between the 
valve seats, while the sparking plug is 
set horizontally on the side of the 
cylinder barrel. 


Cooling and Carburation. 


Though we are merely on the thres- 
hold of realizing the possibilities of 
aluminium alloys for cylinder cast- 
ings, it cannot be doubted that within 
a very brief period they will be recog- 
nized as the standard materials for this 
work. Moreover, the introduction of 
aluminium alloy in the manufacture of 
the cylinders has exercised a marked 
effect in regard to cooling. In the 
future air-cooled engines of greater 
power may be expected. Tests on 
Sunbeam-Coatalen aircraft engines 
have shown the petrol consumption of 
.52 pints per h.p. per hour and the oil 
consumption of .022 pints per h.p. 
per hour, representing a _ distinct 
advantage in consumption by engines 
using ordinary type carburettors so 
recently as at the beginning of the 
war. Needless to say, progress is still 
being made. At the beginning of the 
war the maximum mean effective pres- 
sure was 106.135 Ibs., to-day it has 
been increased to 134 lbs. per square 
inch measured from the brake horse- 
power. 


A Good Business Offer. 


The existing bonds of friendship 
between the British Institution of 
Automobile Engineers and the Ameri- 
can Society of Automotive Engineers 
which have been so close since the visit 
of the latter to this country in 1911, 
and the visit of the former to the 
U.S.A. in 19138, have now been fur- 
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LESS PETROL- | 
LESS MILEAGE | BUT—has YOUR 


LESS RISK | Insurance Premium 


been Reduced? 


It should logically and equitably follow that if on account of Petrol Restric- 
tions your mileage is enormously reduced, the cost of Insurance should be 
also reduced. 

Owing to the shortage of Petrol, youas a Motor Owner, whose mileage is 
enormously curtailed, may not feel justified in incurring the large expense of the 
usual covering policy at ordinary rates. 

Yet there is the serious Third Party Risk, and Accidental Damage that 
few motorists care to face without protection. 

With a view to meeting present conditions, the Eagle and British Dominons 
General Insurance Company will now issue to you a special policy to cover the 
Third Party Risks and Accidental Damage. 


AT THE REDUCED INCLUSIVE PREMIUM OF £3 FOR 
PRIVATE CARS QF ANY VALUE OR ANY HORSE-POWER. 


This Special Policy does not include Fire and Theft, which 
risks, however, can be covered at an additional premium of 
7s. 6d. for £100 value: 
EXAMPLE: 
Rolls-Royce, 40/50 h.p., value £1,200— Ford Car, value £150— 
Third Party Risk and Accidental Third Party Risk and Accidental 
Damage. Premium - - - £300 Damage. Premium - 
Policy endorsed against Fire and Policy endorsed against Fire and 
Theft, at 7s. 6d. per $100 - - £410 0 Theft, at 7s. 6d, per £100 
£7 10 0 
Under this scheme you, as a Private Car Owner, may buy Insurance 
at a fair ratio in accordance with the present exceptional conditions 
The Company accept all risk of the restrictions being removed 
or relaxed before the expiry of the Policy, and no extra premium 
would be chargeable in such event. 
No matter at whatever date it may be taken out, the Policy will 
remain in force until the 31st of January, 1918. 


This Special Policy is issued only in connection with cars used 

Cc. for private purposes, and does not apply to any private car for 
which the owner or user has obtained a special Petrol allowance 
in consideration of the car being used for certain purposes. 


Only a limited number of Policies are to be issued under this Scheme 


Immediate application for Proposal Forms should therefore be made to 


THE EAGLE AND 


BRITISH DOMINIONS 


General Insurance Company, Limited 


Head Office : BRITISH DOMINIONS HOUSE, Royal Exchange Avenue., London, E.C.3. 
And Branches 
West End Office: 79 PALL MALL S.W.1. 
ASSETS EXCEED £4,000,000 


£3 0 0 
£3 11 3 
_ 
=. 
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ther cemented by the entry of America 
into the war, as is evidenced by the 
following cablegram just received in 
London : 
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mobile Engineers on its able service 
in assisting its Government in motor 
transportation and kindred activities. 
We consider the farm tractor one of 


AN EARLY 


1915 ARROL-JOHNSTON MODEL ON 


NATIONAL SERVICE. 


‘“ The Society of Automotive En- 
gineers, formerly Society of Auto- 
mobile Engineers, extends its con- 
gratulations to the Institution of Auto- 


the most potential elements in solving 


the food problem. Our membership 
includes tractor engineers of all lead- 
ing manufacturers, much tractor ex- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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perience and information is at our 
command, and in extending our bro- 
therly sympathy and co-operation in 
the common struggle for democracy 
we formally place all our data at your 
disposal, and would be honoured to 
collaborate in any way you desire. 
Standardization in farm tractor manu- 
facture as well as in aeroplane and 
motor boat manufacture being 
pushed vigorously, and other activities 
are being forwarded aggressively. 
Command our assistance as you desire 
in the food increase work.”’ 

The value of such an offer just now 
cannot be over-estimated, and the cable 


was immediately laid before the Go- 
vernment Department concerned, and 
most cordially received. The reply of 
the I.A.E., whilst heartily reciprocat- 
ing the brotherly feelings expressed in 
the cable, embodied a statement of the 
best method in which the magnificent 
services offered could be turned to the 
best account. Thus do friendships con- 
tracted without any very definite ob- 
ject in view during peace time, bear 
fruit in times of crisis. It is, further, 


a full justification of the decision - of 
the Council of the I.A.E. to keep on 
in full swing, and is not the only 
direction in which it has recently been 
of assistance to the country. 
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DEVELOPING OR PRINTING. 
The BEST POSSIBLE got out of‘ every negative and every 
print—every t me. No waiting. Any size, 1/- for 12 exposur-a, 
64. foré Prints or Post Oards 1d. Cameras boucht or exchanged 


Cl 
MONTHLY 


SOME JUNE CONTENTS 
LIVERPOOL To By PiLOT CUTTER. 

By Bernard K. Hope. Illustrated. 
Marine Pictures ar THE R.A. 

By Louis Paul. 
More Boats, By Fiend. 
Illustrated. 
“Nursery Cass. 
By Albert Strange. 
Oor Inpran Lerrer. By the Tindall. 
Desicns, Pians, Reviews, Corres- 
PONDENCE. 


The Yachting Monthly is the premier publication 
of its kind in the world. It deale with al} 
subjects connected with Yachting and the sea. 
Its price is 1/- net or 12/- per annum, post free, 
at home, or 17/6 abroad. All who are desirous 

forwarding it to friends or relations on 


Tue Iiustrated. 


active service may do so through the Publisher, 
9 King Street, 


Covent Garden, London, 


rue ROYAL STABLES 
BY HIS CAVALRY, 
SY FOREIGN &e, &e. 


3 Dozen 
Cases 
Carriage 
Paid. 


R.M. MILLS & CO., Bourn 


ABSOLUTE CURE FOR CONSTIPATION. 


Jenner’s Remedy. Particulars and Free Sample 
from Jones, Chemist, 234 Bournemouth. 


CHAS. CLEMENTS 


COMBINATION KNIFE, FORK, AND SPOON. 
Sheffield Make, 3/6 Post Free. 


ARMY TRENCH KNIVES. 


Approved pattern in leather sheath. 
$ Plated 10/6 


roar Examples of ‘Sheff eld’s Bandicraft obtainable from 


In answering advertisements it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 


17 BILLITER STREET, 
——LONDON, &.6.— 


THE LATEST METAL MIRROR. 
54 by 82. In case. 


ALL-METAL FLASK. 


Mirror is bighiy resistive to 
atmospheric action. aid will retain pod 
bnriliant polish fora longer period than Concave Sue. for 
citber Nickel or silver Sheffield Meade Breast Poc 


ket 
Price B/= Post Free. Price 6/6 Post Free, 


| Only 
| 
THE nothing better than the Saddle Soap made bys) 
‘ 
PUREST IN ENGLAND. ene 
3:6 
per Doz. 
Pints. 
a6 
arts. 
Qu 
| 
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In the production of the most popular and 
efficient power unit for war aviation purposes 


SUNBEAM-COATALEN 
AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


add not only fame, but, fame with a national 
significance to the Sunbeam record already made 
famous before the war by competition successes. 
It is the efficiency of the Sunbeam-Coatalen - 
Aircraft Engines which has so materially helped 
to maintain for the Allies the supremacy of the 
air. The same efficiency which characterises these 
engines will mark the peace-type Sunbeam Car. 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD. 


Head Office and Works: WOLVERHAMPTON 
Manchester Showrooms: 112 Deansgate 


Agents for Cars tor Loadon and district : 
J. KEELE, Led., 72 New 
Bond St. W. 


Printed by Herbert Reiach, Ltd., 24 Floral Street,and Published at 9 King Street, W.C.2. 
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